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OBSERVATIONS 


ON    THB    PROPOSRD 


Union  of  the  Provincefi  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 

under  one  Legislature,  respectfully  submitted   to 

his  Majesty's  Government,  by  the  Agent  of 

the  Petitioners  for  that  Measure. 
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jL  he  successive  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  principles  of  government  adopted  in  Ca- 
nada, since  the  conquest  of  that  country  in  1760, 
have  proved  inadequate  for  promoting  its  per- 
manent interest  and  prosperity,  and  have  engen- 
dered evils,  for  which  an  effectual  remedy  has 
become  urgently  necessary.  A  short  retrospect 
of  these  changes  will  exhibit  the  present  political 
state  of  the  Canadas,  and  furnish  grounds  for 
determining  how  far  some  ulterior  measure  is 
requisite  for  the  common  interest  of  both. 

For  several  years  after  the  conquest,  the  go- 
vernment of  Canada  was  confided  entirely  to 
military  officers,  by  whom  the  civil  administra- 
tion was  conducted,  and  justice  administered. 
After  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in  1763,  by  which  that 
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country  was  coded  to  the  crown  of  (Jreat  Britain, 
it  became  necessary  that  a  regular  government 
should   be   provided    for  it.     The  country,  then 
known  by  the  name  of  Canada,  was  a  wilderness 
of  immense  extent,  and  could  only  be  rendered 
useful  to    Great  Britain,  by   colonizinjif  it.    The 
French    population    it    contained    was     inconsi- 
derable,   being    not  more  than  sixty  thousand 
souls,  who  barely  raised  enough  from  the  soil 
for  their  subsistence,  without  having  any  surplus 
produce,  and  who  were  without  the  advantages 
of  trade.     It  was  only,  therefore,  by  encourag- 
ing the  settlement  of  British  subjects  in  Canada, 
that  it  could  be  rendered  a  useful  acquisition  to 
the  empire.      With  this  view,  and,    no  doubt, 
with  the  intention  of  rendering  the  country  an 
English  colony,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  his 
late  Majesty  on  the  7th  October,  1763,  by  which 
four  civil  governments  were  erected  in  the  coun- 
tries and  possessions  which  had  then   recently 
been  ceded  by  France,  of  which  Canada  was  one. 
By  this  proclamation,  his  Majesty  exhorted  his 
subjects,  as  well  of  his  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  as  of  his  colonies  in  America,  to 
avail  themselves  with  all  convenient  speed  of  the 
great  advantages  that,  from  the  valuable  acqui- 
sitions lately  ceded  to  his  Majesty,  must  accrue 
to  their  commerce,  manufactures,  and  navigation; 
and  as  an  encouragement  to  them  to  do  so,  he 
informs  them,  that  in   the  commissions  he  had 
given  to  the  civil  governors  of  the  four  new  pro- 
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vinces  then  established,  (of  which  Canada  was 
one,)  he  had  given  the  said  iijovernors  express 
power  and  directions ;  that  so  soonas  the  state 
and  circumstances  of  the  said  colonics  should 
admit  thereof,  they  should  summon  and  call 
general  assemblies  of  the  people,  in  such  manner 
as  was  used  in  those  colonies  and  provinces  in 
America,  which  were  under  his  Majesty's  imne- 
diate  government,  and  *'  that  in  the  meantime, 
*'  and  until  such  assemblies  should  be  called  as 
'*  aforesaid,  all  persons  inhabitini^  in  or  resorting 
"  to  his  Majesty's  said  colonies,  might  coniide  in 
*'  his  Majesty's  Royal  protection,  for  the  enjoys 
"  ment  of  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  liis  Majesty's 
"  Realm  of  England,"  and  that  for  that  purpose 
his  Majesty  had  given  power  under  the  Great 
Seal  to  the  governors  of  his  Majesty's  said  new 
colonies  to  erect  and  constitute,  >vith  the  advice 
of  his  Majesty's  councils  respectively,  courts  of 
judicature  and  public  justice  within  the  said 
colonies,  "  for  the  hearing  and  determining  all 
"  causes  as  well  criminal  as  civil,  according  to  law 
"  and  equity,  and  as  near  as  might  be  according 
*'  to  the  laws  of  England,"  Merchants  and  per- 
sons of  other  classes  of  society,  relying  on  the 
benefits  thus  held  out  to  them,  were  induced  to 
emigrate  fromGreat  Britain  and  Ireland  to  Canada, 
and  became  the  most  industrious,  active,  and 
useful  of  its  inhabitants.  In  conformity  with  this 
proclamation,  and  under  local  ordinances  to  en- 
foree  the  execution  of  the  assurances   it   con- 
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tainod,  flic   laws  of  Eni^land  were  held  to  have 
been   introduced   into   Canada,  and  justice   ad- 
ministered  accordingly  in   the   colonial    court.. 
The  French  population  of  Canada  being  Roman 
Catholics,   and,  with   the  exception  of  a  very 
small  number  of  persons,  wholly  illiterate,  and 
the  English  settlers  being  as  yet  few  in  number, 
it  was  not  thought  expedient  to  carry  into  eflect 
that  part  of  the  proclamation,   which  related  to 
the  calling  of  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  the 
powers  of  government  were,  therefore,  exercised 
through    a   governor  and   council   only.      This 
arrangement  continued  till  the   differences  be- 
tween Great   Britain  and   her   former  colonies 
were  on  the  point  of  producing  a   civil    war. 
Under  views  of  policy  which  may  be  presumed 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
then  passed   (in   1774),  by  which  the  said  pro- 
clamation  of  1763,    and   the  commissions   and 
ordinances  under  it  were  revoked  and  annulled, 
the   French  laws    which   prevailed   in    Canada 
prior  to  the  conquest  were  revived  and  confirmed, 
and  a  government  by  a  governor  and  legislative 
council  was  established.     This  form  of  govern- 
ment, after  the  experience  of  a  few  years,  was 
found  inconvenient,  and  altogether  inadequate, 
particularly   from  its  want  of  power  to  impose 
taxes.     Both  the  English  and  French  Canadians 
(at  least  such  of  the  latter  as  by  their  education 
were  qualified  to  have  an  opinion  on  such  a  sub- 
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ject),  under  a  sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
existinjif  government,  became  anxious  for  a  new 
constitution,  in  which  the  people  by  their  repre- 
sentatives might  participate.  The  adoption  of 
this  measure  had  hitherto  been  delayed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  it, 
arising  from  the  diversity  of  the  population.  The 
French  Canadians,  being  Roman  Catholics,  had 
apprehended  that  their  religion,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  empire,  would  constitute  a  disability  in 
them,  to  be  members  of  an  assembly,  and  had, 
therefore,  abstained  from  soliciting  that  benefit. 
Applications  to  that  effect  had  proceeded  from 
the  English  inhabitants,  but  as  they  were  as  yet 
few  in  number,  it  was  thought  unreasonable  that 
they  should  alone  have  the  power  of  legislation, 
to  the  exclusion  of  their  fellow  subjects  of  French 
origin.  Both  parties,  in  their  anxiety  to  obtain 
a  House  of  Assembly,  were  now  willing  to  leave 
its  composition  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  and, 
therefore,  by  a  joint  petition,  concurred  in  pray- 
ing for  it.  At  the  same  time  that  the  French 
Canadians  expected  that  constitutional  principles 
would  be  so  far  relaxed  in  their  favour,  as  to  ad- 
mit of  their  eligibility  to  the  House  of  Assembly, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  part  of  it,  they  took 
it  for  granted  that  an  aliquot  proportion  of  the 
representation  would  be  assured  to  the  English 
Protestant  inhabitants,  and  the  language  of  their 
petition  implies,  that  this  arrangement  was  con* 
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templnfcd  l»y  botli  parties.  So  good  uii  under 
standini;  llicn  prevailed  between  the  Knglish  and 
French  Canadians,  and  on  this  oeeasion,  so 
much  had  French  prejudices  become  weakened, 
that  (singular  to  mention,  and  what  could  not  be 
expected  at  the  present  time)  they  joined  in 
praying  that  the  whole  body  of  English  com- 
mercial law  might  be  introduced  into  Canada, 
and  also  in  nominating  one  common  agent  to 
present  and  support  their  petition.  It  would 
appear  that,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  colony,  his  -Majesty's  govern- 
ment was  led  to  believe,  that  a  division  of  the 
province,  which  was  then  called  the  province  of 
Quebec,  into  two  provinces,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  colonial  legislature  in  each 
would  be  expedient,  and  a  bill  upon  that  prin- 
ciple was  introduced,  and  carried  through  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition made  to  it  by  the  English  and  French  Cana- 
dians, through  their  common  agent.  This  bill 
having  received  the  Royal  Sanction,  became  the 
Act  31st  George  III.  c.  31, which  establishes  and 
regulates  the  governments  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  as  they  now  subsist.  Considerations 
produced  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  of 
a  temporary  character,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
influenced  the  illustrious  minister,  under  whose 
administration  this  law  was  passed,  in  unex- 
pectedly  adopting    the   resolution    of   dividing 


Canada  into  two  provinces,  with  separate  Icgiit- 
latunvs  in  eacli,  and  this  measure  was,  prohably, 
intended  to  meet  present  exigencies,  and  tor  its 
continuance  to  depend  on  the  practical  effects  by 
which  it  might  be  followed.     It  is  suflicicntly 
evident  that  the  minister  himself  did  not  consider 
it  a  measure  that  was  not  to  receive  modification 
as   its   eftects    and   future   circumstances   might 
require,  inasmuch  as  in  the  course  of  the  debates 
on  the  bill,  he  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  measure 
as  being  adapted  to  present  circumstances,  and 
as  admitting  of  future  correction  and  alteration, 
as  in  the  wisdom  of  parliament  might  be  deemed 
expedient.      Among   the    considerations   which 
principally  occasioned  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the 
desire  of  providing  an   asylum  in  Canada,  with 
the  benefit  of  English  laws  and  English  institu- 
tions, for  the  American  loyalists  who  had  been 
deprived,  by  the  result  of  the  American  war,  of  a 
home,  appears  to  have  operated.     This  benefit, 
in  consequence  of  the  impolitic  establishment  of 
French  laws,  which  had  taken  place  in  favour  of 
the  French  Canadians,  it  was  thought  might  be 
most  conveniently  afforded  to  them,  by  a  division 
of  Canada  into  two  provinces,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  English  laws  into  that  (the  Upper  Pro- 
vince) to  be  inhabited  by  the  American  loyalists. 
In  the  then  state  of  the  country,  and  with  the 
imperfect  means  of  communication  between  the 
distant  parts  of  it,  at  that  period,  it  may  have 
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been  thought  conducive  to  the  ends  in  view,  that 
there  should  be  a  legislature  in  each  province. 
But  it  is  certain  that,  in  adopting  this  arrange- 
ment, suggested  by  temporary  considerations, 
the  illustrious  minister  now  referred  to,  did  not 
relinquish  or  lose  sight  of  the  obvious  and  neces- 
sary policy  of  converting  Lower  Canada  from  a 
French  into  an  English  province  His  language,  in 
the  debates,  which  preceded  the  passing  of  the  last 
mentioned  Act,  conveys  in  the  most  express 
terms  what  were  his  views  of  policy  with  respect 
to  the  latter  country.  In  answer  to  a  question 
put  to  him,  he  stated  it  to  be  "  his  intention  to 
"  assimilate  the  Canadians  to  the  language,  the 
**  manners,  the  habits,  and  above  all,  to  the  laws 
"and  constitution  of  Great  Britain.*" 

The  political  arrangement  sanctioned  by  this 
law  can  be  considered,  therefore,  as  having  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  only  under 
the  supposition  that  it  would  not  militate  against 
the  policy  just  mentioned.  He  appears,  indeed, 
on  this  head,  to  have  anticipated  from  it  an  effect 
which  has  not  been  realized,  and  which  the  ex- 
perience since  obtained  excludes  all  hope  of 
being  produced  under  the  existing  system.  In 
the  course  of  the  same  debates,  he  observed  as 
one  reason  for  the  arrangement  then  adopted, 
"  That  the  French   Canadians,   looking  at  the 


Vide  Debrett's  Parliamentary  Register,  Vol.  29,  p.  387. 


''operation  and  effect  of  the  English  laws  in  Upper 
"  Canada,  and  comparing  them  with  the  operation 
"  and  effect  of  their  own,  would  probably  in  time 
"adopt  them  from  conviction*."  This  exercise 
of  sound  and  discriminating  judgment,  it  has 
since  been  well  ascertained,  is  never  to  be  ex- 
pected. On  the  contrary,  the  unreasonable  ex- 
tent of  concessions  which  have  been  made  to  the 
French  Canadians,  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
English  fellow  subjects  and  their  common  coun- 
try, by  giving  them  a  system  of  foreign  laws,  and 
an  entire  ascendency  in  the  legislature,  has 
rendered  more  confirmed  and  inveterate  their 
national  prejudices,  and  their  disinclination  to 
any  assimilation,  "in  laws,  language,  manners,  or 
habits,"  with  their  fellow  subjects  from  Great 
Britain.  However  reasonable  the  division  of  the 
province  and  the  establishment  of  two  separate 
legislatures  may  have  appeared  at  the  time  this 
measure  was  adopted,  the  change  in  local  circum- 
stances which  has  since  been  operated,  the  effects 
the  measure  itself  has  produced,  and  the  evils 
which  have  been  found  consequent  on  the  divided 
authority  of  two  separate  legislatures,  where  one 
undivided  legislative  power  is  required,  at  the 
present  time  urgently  call  for  a  different  system 
of  government.  One  ill  consequence  resulting 
from  the  establishment  of  two  legislatures,  has 
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been  experienced  in  the  difference  between  the 
two  provinces,  respecting  the  apportionment  of 
revenue  from  imposts,  which  has  forced  this 
subject  on  the  attention  of  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, and  gave  occasion,  in  the  last  session  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  to  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  for  the  union  of  the  two  provinces  under  one 
legislature.  Petitions  for  and  against  this  pro- 
posed measure  have  been  preferred.  In  support 
of  the  petitions,  praying  for  the  measure,  the 
agent  of  the  petitioners  will  endeavour  to  esta- 
blish, 

1st.  That,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
Canadas,  it  is  inexpedient  that  two  separate  legis- 
latures should  continue  to  regulate  their  concerns, 
and  that  as  well  the  past  and  present  inconve- 
niencies  and  evils  resulting  from  this  political 
arrangement,  as  those  to  be  apprehended  in  fu> 
ture,  require  a  remedy. 

2d.  That  the  union  of  the  provinces  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  under  one  legislature  is  the 
remedy  urgently  required,  and  is  alike  necessary 
for  their  security  and  prosperity,  and  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  parent  state. 

3d.  That  the  objections  which  have  been 
made  to  that  measure  have  originated  in  preju- 
dice and  interested  motives,  are  without  any 
reasonable  foundation,  and  ought  not  to  prevent 
its  adoption. 

Upon  the  1st  point, 
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It  is  certainly  unwise  to  establish  or  maintain, 
unnecessarily,  artificial  divisions  of  a  country, 
which  must  have  the  effect  of  counteracting  and 
disturbing  the  relations  which  nature  would  re- 
quire to  subsist  between  the  different  parts  of  it, 
for  their  mutual  convenience  and  advantage. 
Where  such  an  unnatural  disunion  takes  place, 
the  inevitable  consequences  are,  that  an  oppo- 
sition of  interest,  mutual  jealousies,  and  gradually 
actual  hostility  are  produced  in  the  m^nds  of  the 
inhabitants  thus  divided  from  each  other.  This 
consideration  is  strikingly  applicable  to  the 
Canadas.  The  River  St.  Lawrence  is  the  natu- 
ral and  only  legal  outlet  for  that  extensive  coun- 
try; by  it  only  can  its  inhabitants  have  access  to 
the  sea,  and  carry  on  their  intercourse  with  the 
parent  state.  A  less  convenient  channel  of  com- 
munication between  that  part  of  Canada  called 
Upper  Canada  and  the  sea  might  indeed  have 
been  obtained  through  the  United  States,  while 
still  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  but  these  having 
become  foreign  countries  that  channel  has  become 
closed,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  only  can  legally  be 
used  as  such.  The  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada 
cannot  have  ingress  into,  or  egress  from  their 
country,  except  through  Lower  Canada,  and  are 
entirely  dependent  on  that  province  for  the  means 
of  communicating  even  with  the  parent  state. 
The  germ  of  multiplied  causes  of  dispute  is, 
therefore,  evidently  furnished  by  subjecting  them 
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to  two  separate  legislatures ;  and,  it  is  obvious 
that  trade  and  revenue  are  the  subjects  on  which 
differences  are  most  likely  to  occur.  The  govern- 
ment of  Lower  Canada,  being  in  possession  of  the 
only  port  communicating  with  the  sea,  has  the 
power,  and  may  be  expected  to  be  not  without 
the  inclination,  to  derive  profit  from  the  transit 
of  goods  to  and  from  Upper  Canada,  while  the 
latter  from  the  want  of  such  a  port  within  her 
own  limits,  must  be  without  the  means  of  coun- 
teracting this  evil,  and  even  without  the  power 
of  raising  a  revenue  from  its  own  importation  and 
consumption.  The  geographical  situation  of  the 
Canadas,  therefore,  renders  it  expedient  and  ne- 
cessary, for  the  interest  of  their  inhabitants,  that 
they  should  be  united  under  the  same  local  legis- 
lature. There  are,  besides,  strong  considerations 
of  a  political  nature  to  enforce  the  same  conclu- 
sion. Lower  Canada  is  for  the  most  part  occu- 
pied by  a  population  which  may  be  denominated 
a  foreign  people,  although  upwards  of  sixty  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  conquest.  This  people 
has  made  no  advances  towards  an  assimilation 
with  their  fellow-subjects  of  British  origin ;  in 
language,  manners,  habits,  and  feelings,  they 
continue,  with  some  individual  exceptions,  to  be 
as  perfectly  French  as  when  they  were  first 
brought  under  English  dominion.  The  principal 
cause  of  this  adherence  to  national  prejudices 
and  peculiarities,  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  the 
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impolitic  concession  to  them  of  a  whole  code  of 
foreign  laws,  in  a  foreign  language,  instead  of 
permitting  them  to  retain  certain  parts  of  it  only, 
which  convenience  and  a  just  regard  to  their  feel- 
ings would  have  required,  and  which  would  have 
been  consistent  with  the  introduction  of  the 
English  law  generally  in  all  other  particulars. 
But,  in  conjunction  with  this  and  other  concurring 
causes,  the  smallness  of  the  English  population 
included  within  the  limits  of  Lower  Canada,  com- 
pared with  this  foreign  French  population,  has  cer- 
tainly contributed  to  prevent  any  change  of  na- 
tional character  in  the  latter.  This  unfavourable 
circumstance  might  indeed  have  been  greatly  ob- 
viated at  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  late  pro- 
vince of  Quebec.  The  large  body  of  American 
loyalists  >vhich  had  then  recently  been  forced, 
by  necessity,  into  the  province,  if  they  had  been 
permitted  to  remain  united  with  their  brethren  of 
Lower  Canada,  under  the  same  system  of  govern- 
ment, would  have  given  such  additional  strength 
to  the  English,  in  opposition  to  the  French  inte- 
rest, as  would  before  this  period  have  effaced  the 
foreign  character  of  the  latter  province,  and  have 
rendered  it,  as  it  ought  to  be,  English.  Viewing 
the  Canadas  in  their  present  situation,  it  is  ob- 
viously an  evil  of  the  greatest  magnitude  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  lower  province  should  continue 
to  be  distinguished  from  their  fellow-subjects  in 
Upper  Canada  and  the  neighbouring  British  cor 
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Ionics,  as  a  foreign  people.  While  they  retain 
this  character,  the  advantages  which  this  province 
ought  to  yield  to  the  Mother  Country,  cannot  be 
realized,  and  her  colonial  policy  must  be  coun- 
teracted and  obstructed  to  her  own  prejudice, 
and  that  of  the  colonies.  This  evil,  by  main- 
taining two  separate  legislatures  in  the  Canadas 
is  confirmed,  and  must  become  more  and  more  per- 
nicious. In  its  separate  state,  the  whole  legisla- 
tive power  of  Lower  Canada  being  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  Canadians,  no  measure 
tending  to  divest  them  of  their  national  pecu- 
liarities, and  assimilate  them  to  their  fellow-sub- 
jects, can  take  place,  without  their  spontaneous 
act ;  and  this,  consistently  with  the  known  dis- 
positions of  mankind  under  like  circumstances, 
cannot  be  expected.  Of  course  there  can  be  no 
prospect  of  change  for  the  better,  while  Lower 
Canada  retains  its  present  separate  legislature : 
with  it  the  country  is  destined  to  remain  perpe- 
tually French.  The  inexpediency  of  permitting 
two  legislatures  to  subsist  in  the  Canadas,  there- 
fore, from  a  general  view  of  their  geographical 
relative  situation,  and  the  population  by  which 
they  are  inhabited,  is  sufficiently  plain ;  but  the 
experience  of  thirty  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  constitution  of  these  separate  legisla- 
tures has  still  more  decisively  estaolished  their 
inexpediency.  The  effects  which  have  been 
produced  by  this  system  of  government  for  the 
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Canadas  may  be  considered  as  they  relate  to 
Upper  Canada,  to  Lower  Canada,  to  the  pro- 
vinces jointly,  and  to  the  parent  state. 

Commodities  the  produce  of  Upper  Canada, 
since  it  was  divided  from  Lower  Canada,  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  taxation  by  the 
legislature  of  the  latter  province,  on  their 
passage  through  it  to  a  market  in  Great  Britain  ; 
and  the  former  country  has  thus  been  taxed, 
without  its  consent,  and  without  participating  in 
the  disposal  or  application  of  the  money  levied. 
From  its  local  situation,  and  the  impracticability 
of  enforcing  effectually  custom-house  regulations 
on  the  line  dividing  it  from  the  lower  province, 
Upper  Canada  has  not  been  enabled  to  raise  a 
revenue  by  imposts  on  goods  imported  through 
Lower  Canada.  The  goods  received  through 
this  channel  have  been  subjected  to  duties  by  the 
legislature  of  Lower  Canada,  at  its  will  and  plea- 
sure, and  Upper  Canada  has  depended  till 
recently  on  the  benevolence  of  Lower  Canada 
for  a  share  of  the  duties  levied  in  that  country 
on  importation.  The  payment  of  this  share  even, 
has  been  suspended  for  several  years  successively, 
with  no  very  ambiguous  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  debtor  to  abstain  from  making  any  pay- 
ment at  all ;  and,  during  this  period  the  govern- 
ment of  Upper  Canada,  from  absolute  want,  has 
been  driven  to  the  necessity  of  a  private  loan  to 
defray  the  charges  of  the  administration  of  justice 
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and  the  salaries  of  its  officers.  She  has  not 
had,  nor  has  she  now,  the  means  of  obtaining, 
by  the  direct  exercise  of  her  authority,  a 
fraction  of  revenue  on  importations  through 
Lower  Canada,  which  is  the  only  source 
of  revenue  she  can  rely  upon.  She  has  been, 
and  must  continue  to  be,  therefore,  incapable 
from  the  want  of  pecuniary  resources,  at 
her  disposal,  from  entering  upon  many  mea- 
sures of  public  utility  that  she  would  otherwise 
advantageously  adopt,  and  from  the  fluctuating 
and  uncertain  amount  of  her  revenue,  depending 
on  the  will  of  the  legislature  of  Lower  Canada, 
must  be  injuriously  shackled  in  all  her  legisla< 
tive  provisions  for  the  public  good.  These  are 
evils  of  no  small  magnitude,  and  with  others 
arising  from  the  same  cause,  are  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  maintaining  two  legislatures,  where 
one  only  ought  to  exist.  The  suspension  of  the 
payment  to  Upper  Canada  of  her  share  of  duties 
having  continued  for  five  years,  and  the  attempt 
to  obtain,  from  the  government  of  Lower  Canada, 
an  acknowledgment  and  adjustment  of  her  claim 
having  proved  unsuccessful,  representations  were 
made  by  Upper  Canada  to  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, which  have  given  occasion  to  the  passing 
of  a-  law  in  the  last  session  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, intended  to  remedy,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  the  evils  complained  of.  By  this  law, 
the   power  of  determining    upon   the   share   of 
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duties  to  which  Upper  Canada  may  be  entitled 
is  taken  out  of  tlie  hands  of  the  two  Colonial 
legislatures,  and  given  to  arbitrators, — duties  im- 
posed by  Lower  Canada,  which  expired  during 
the  interruption  of  payments  to  Upper  Canada, 
are  revived,  and  (he  legislature  of  Lower  Canada 
is  deprived  of  the  power  to  raise  any  duties  on 
importations  into  tliat  province,  without  the 
previous  communication  of  any  projected  law 
for  that  purpose  to  the  government  of  Upper 
Canada,  the  transmission  of  it  to  England,  and 
the  approbation  of  the  government  tlicre.  The 
very  passing  of  such  a  law  implies  the  existence 
of  a  very  great  evil,  and  the  law  itself,  if  it  were 
to  continue  in  operation,  would  be  considered 
by  Lower  Canada  as  an  intolerable  evil.  In  the 
latter  province,  even  the  equitable  right  of  Upper 
Canada  to  any  thing  beyond  a  free  trmisit  for 
goods  imported  for  that  province,  or  the  payment 
to  her  of  duties  actually  levied  on  such  impor- 
tations at  the  port  of  Quebec  has  been  denied. 
The  claims  of  natural  justice  on  her  part  re- 
sulting from  the  relative  situation  .of  the  two 
provinces,  and  the  obligations  which  neighbour^ 
hood  would  impose,  so  far  from  entitling  her  to 
an  abridgment  of  the  powers  of  government  in 
Lower  Canada,  for  enforcing  her  alleged  rights, 
it  is  contended  would  entitle  her  to  the  advan- 
tages just  mentioned,  and  to  none  other:  while 
if  her  claim  to  a  share  of  duties  levied  ni  the 
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Port  of  Quebec,  generally,  were  even  con- 
ceded, the  proportion  of  these  now  allowed  to 
her,  it  is  also  contended,  is  j?rcater  than,  if  re- 
gard were  had  to  her  present  consumption  of 
dutiable  articles  imported  at  Quebec,  she  could 
be  considered  to  have  any  pretension  to.  With- 
out entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  con- 
flicting rights  of  the  two  provinces,  or  the 
reasonableness  or  expediency  of  subjecting  such 
matters  to  arbitration,  with  the  consequent  se- 
rious and  injurious  diminution  of  power  in  the 
legislature  of  Lower  Canada ;  it  is  sufficient, 
for  the  present  purpose,  to  observe,  that  this  ar- 
rangement would,  by  Lower  Canada,  be  consi- 
dered, a  great  and  permanent  grievance,  and 
would  in  its  execution  prove  a  source  of  endless 
dispute,  dissatisfaction,  and  animosity  between 
the  two  provinces ;  while  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment would,  in  all  probability,  be  harassed 
with  complaints  and  appeals  from  both  parties. 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  regulate  this  subject 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  two  provinces, 
while  they  continue  under  separate  legislatures. 
Assuming  (which  is  not  admitted)  that  Upper 
Canada  is  entitled  to  a  share  of  duties  on  im- 
portations at  the  Port  of  Quebec,  proportionate 
to  her  consumption  of  articles  on  which  such 
duties  are  levied  ;  there  is  no  practicable  mode 
of  ascertaining  with  any  accuracy  what  thai 
proportion  ought  to  be.     The  relative  proportion 
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of  the  population  of  the  two  provinces,  which 
has  been  referred  to  as  a  criterioni  is  altogether 
insufficient  for  that  purpose,  as  a  considerable 
consumption  of  dutiable  articles  takes  place,  in 
one  prorince,  of  which  there  is  very  little  or  no 
consumption  in  the  other.  While  this  matter 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  two  Colonial  legislatures, 
it  proved  a  source  of  disagreement ;  in  the  hands 
of  two  or  three  individuals,  acting  as  arbitrators, 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  more  satisfactorily  adjusted. 
Both  provinces  also  cannot  fail  to  be  uneasy  and 
dissatisfied  with  the  transfer  of  so  important  a 
branch  of  their  authority  as  that  which  determines 
the  amount  of  the  public  revenue,  and  the  dis- 
posal of  it,  to  private  individuals;  while  Lower 
Canada  will  also  have  to  complain  that  her 
legislature  has  no  longer  the  power  of  raising  a 
revenue  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
service.  Indeed,  the  more  consideration  that  is 
bestowed  on  the  subject,  the  more  confirmed  will 
become  the  conviction  that;  instead  of  palliative 
remedies  which,  while  they  permit  the  evil  to 
subsist  and  only  mitigate  the  degree  of  it,  are 
productive  of  other  and  very  great  evils  and  in- 
conveniences, an  effectual  and  complete  remedy 
which  may  remove  the  cause  of  the  evil  ought  to 
be  resorted  to,  and  this  can  only  be  found  in  a 
union  of  the  provinces  under  one  legislature.  As 
there  are  really  no  impediments  in  the  way  oi' 
this  measure,  it  would  be  strange  if  two  valuable 
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colonies,  as  well  an  the  pareni  state,  should  con- 
tinue to  be  involved  in  difficulties  of  which  the 
cause  is  altogether  artificial,  and  may  at  any 
time  be  removed.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Lower 
Canada,  at  this  moment,  observes  silence  re- 
specting the  law  now  referred  to  ;  but  it  is  only 
because  the  French  Canadians,  in  whom  the 
legislative  power  resides,  consider  a  union,  as  the 
alternative  that  is  held  out  to  them,  and  would 
at  any  expense  of  public  right  and  advantage 
avert  that  measure.  If  this  motive  were  extin- 
guished, by  even  a  temporary  relinquishment  of 
the  proposed  union,  causes  of  complaint  without 
number  would  be  found  in  the  law  by  the  persons 
who  now  apparently  acquiesce  in  it.  Indeed 
when  the  occasion  of  this  law  and  the  time  and 
manner  of  bringing  it  forward,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  its  provisions,  are  considered,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  intended  as  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient, and  not  as  a  permanent  measure.  While 
in  force,  it  certainly  affords  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  evils  requiring  an  ulterior  and  more 
effectual  remedy,  and  forcibly  suggests  a  union 
as  being  that  remedy. 

In  Lower  Canada  the  consequences  of  having 
two  separate  legislatures  for  the  Canadas  have 
been  most  pernicious.  In  effecting  the  conquest  of 
this  country,  it  must  have  been  the  Intention  of 
the  British  government  to  render  it  in  principle 
an  English  colony :  it  could  never  be  supposed 
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consistent  with  reason,  policy,  or  national  (lii^nity, 
that  an  inconMiderablc  settlement  of  sixty  thou- 
sand souls  (the  amount  of  the  French  Canadian 
population  at  the  time  of  the  conquest)  in  a 
country  destined  to  contain  many  millions,  was 
to  ingraft  the  institutions  and  peculiarities  of 
the  nation  from  which  it  had  been  wrested  by 
force  of  arms,  on  the  native  subjects  of  the  con- 
queror, of  whom  and  their  descendants  that 
future  mass  of  population,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
will  be  principally  composed.  The  first  object 
of  policy,  therefore,  in  that  province,  a*  well  with 
a  view  to  its  internal  improvement,  as  to  its  per- 
manent dependance  on  Great  Britain,  was  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  gradual  assimilation  of  the 
French  population  with  that  of  British  origin, 
which  ultimately  must  be  much  the  most  numer- 
ous. The  means  of  promoting  this  end  have 
been  signally  neglected.  But,  among  tli/'  causes 
concurring  to  frustrate  it,  none  has  operated  so 
powerfully,  as  establishing  and  maintaining  two 
legislatures  in  the  Canadas.  By  maintaining  a 
separate  legislature  in  Upper  Canada,  the  Eng- 
lish population  is  most  injuriously  divided,  and 
that  part  of  it  which  is  within  the  limits  of  Lower 
Canada  is,  from  its  numerical  inferiority,  deprived 
of  any  share  or  influence  whatever  in  the  repre- 
sentative assembly  of  that  province.  The  right 
of  electing  members  for  the  provincial  assembly 
having,  in  Lower  Canada,  been  conceded  to  the 
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population  generally,  without  distinction,  and 
without  requiring  that  any  number  of  the  repre- 
sentatives should  be  of  British  origin  or  descent, 
the  conipo.;ition  of  the  ajsoinbiy  in  that  province 
depends  altoi;\'ther  on  the  will  of  the  French 
Canadian  population,  as  bciui^  iMuch  the  most 
numerous ;  and  of  course  the  legislative  autho- 
rity of  the  country,  under  the  present  system,  is 
completely  and  exclusively,  as  to  all  practical 
effects,  in  their  hands.  A  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation, wholly  illiterate,  of  which  not  one  in  a 
hundred  can  even  read,  without  any  practical 
knowledge  of  a  free  government,  and  under  the 
dominion  of  national  and  religious  prejudices, 
may  be  supposed  little  qualified  to  exercise  the 
great  political  power  with  which  it  has  been 
invested.  In  the  first  instance  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  put  into  motion  the  new 
system,  that  they  should  elect  Englishmen  of  in- 
telligence and  respectability  as  members  of  the 
assembly.  This  was  done  for  some  years,  till  a 
certain  number  of  French  Canadian  members 
had  become  familiar  with  constitutional  forms  of 
proceeding,  and  the  system  itself  appeared  to 
have  become  confirmed,  when  the  latter  assumed 
to  themselves  the  exclusive  management  of  the 
public  concerns  of  the  country,  and  have  since 
regulated  the  elections  for  the  assembly  at  their 
pleasure.  At  these  a  small  number  of  English- 
men, as  suits  the  views  of  the  party,  and  in  order 
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that  a  total  exclusion  may  not  obtain  in  practice, 
and  render  their  ascendency  more  revolting,  are 
elected.  This,  however,  depends  altogether  on 
the  good-will  of  a  few  Canadian  leaders  in  the 
house  of  assembly,  for  the  time  being,  as  the 
English  population,  notwithstanding  the  wealth 
they  possess,  and  although  the  whole  trade 
of  the  country  is  in  their  hands,  have  not  suffi- 
cient influence,  in  opposition  to  French  Cana- 
dian interest,  to  return  a  single  member  to 
the  house  of  assembly.  The  consequence  of 
course  has  been,  that  French  feelings  and  French 
principles  and  views  of  policy  have  regulated  the 
assembly  of  Lower  Canada.  The  tendency  of  the 
measures  which  that  body  has  been  disposed  to 
adopt  has  not  been  to  assimilate  the  country 
in  its  institutions  to  the  parent  state ;  not  to 
promote  the  increase  of  British  population  ;  not 
to  extend  British  settlements,  with  the  conse- 
quent improvement  of  agriculture  and  commerce, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  resources  of  the 
colony  ;  but  to  counteract  all  these  beneficial 
purposes,  and  to  extend  and  perpetuate  the 
French  language,  laws,  and  Roman  Catholic  in- 
stitutions, with  the  national  feelings  connected 
with  them.  Under  the  influence  of  a  legislature 
governed  by  such  principles,  the  increase  of 
British  population  has  been  impeded  and  ob- 
structed, the  commerce  of  the  country  has 
been  deprived  of  all  legislative  encouragement 
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and  support,  and  the  general  improvement -and 
settlement  of  the  province  most  injuriously  re- 
tarded;   while    national   prejudices,  instead    of 
becoming   weakened,    have   acquired   increased 
strength.     As  a  practical  illustration  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cause  now   adverted    to,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  native  British  subjects  who 
have  realized  considerable  pecuniary  means,  and 
even  fortunes  in  the  country,    have  been    pre- 
vented by  its  foreign  character,  and  the  effects  of 
the  composition  of  its  legislature,  from  acquiring 
any  local  attachment  to  it,  and  for  the  most  part 
have  returned  with  the  fortunes  they  had  amassed 
to  their  native  country,  by  which  the  province 
has  been  deprived  of  the  intelligence,  useful  in- 
fluence, and  capital  of  these  individuals,  to  its 
great  injury.      The   powerful  effect  which    the 
same  cause  has  had  in  discouraging  the  increase 
of    the    British    population  generally,    is  strik- 
ingly  exemplified,    by    contrasting   its   increase 
with  that  of  Upper  Canada.    The  latter  province 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  divison  of  the  provinces, 
did  not  contain  a  population  exceeding  20,000 
souls,  now  contains  (that  is,  after  the  lapse  of 
about  thirty  years)  a  population  of  nearly  200,000, 
while  the  British  population  of  Lower  Canada, 
after  the  lapse  of  upwards  of  sixty  years  since  the 
conquest,  does  not  exceed  80,000.  More  than  this 
latter  number  of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  have  found  their  way  to  Lower  Canada, 
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ia  the  course  of  seven  or  eight  years  since  the 
late  American  war,  and,  under  a  different  system, 
might  have  been  now  numberetl  among  its  in- 
habitants ;  yet  probably  not  one-twentieth  part 
of  these  remain  within  its  limits.  The  rest,  en- 
countering the  discouragements  which  they  would 
meet  with  in  a  foreign  country,  have  sought  pro- 
tection under  English  institutions  in  Upper 
Canada,  or  have  settled  in  what  appeared  to 
them  a  less  foreign  land,  the  United  States. 
While  the  form  of  government  now  referred  to 
has  thus  retarded  the  improvement  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  frustrated  the  policy  of  the  parent 
state,  it  has  had  the  worst  effect  on  the  internal 
government  of  the  country.  A  House  of  As- 
sembly such  as  that  described  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  harmonize  with  the  otiicr  branches  of 
government;  it  has,  in  fact,  for  many  years  past 
been  in  a  state  of  perpetual  conflict  with  them. 
The  consequence  has  been  never-ending  dissen- 
sions, which,  besides  interrupting  the  progress 
of  public  business,  and  preventing  the  adoption 
of  beneficial  measures  much  required,  has  in- 
creased the  alienation  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  population  from  each  other,  and  rendered 
hopeless  the  prospect  of  their  coalescing,  or  even 
of  any  amicable  feeling  among  them,  under  the 
present  system.  These  evils  are  sufficiently 
great  to  require  a  remedy,  but  they  must  be  suc- 
ceeded by  still  greater,  if  that  remedy  be    not 
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applied.  The  natural  effect  of  ciieumstances 
under  the  existing  system  is  to  increase  the 
political  power  and  influence  of  the  French 
Canadian  population,  which  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  exercised  aversely  to  British  in- 
terests, and  to  the  policy  alike  necessary  for  the 
parent  state  and  the  colony.  If  a  remedy  be 
not  now  applied,  the  confidence  of  the  leaders  of 
this  population  will  confirm  them  still  more  in 
their  principles  of  conduct,  and  universal  dis- 
couragement must  prevail  among  the  English  in- 
habitants. It  will  become  necessary,  not  for  the 
French  Canadians  to  assume  an  English  character, 
but  for  the  English  to  assume  a  French  character; 
and  both  parties  will  be  led  to  believe,  that  the 
French  Canadians  have  not,  without  reason, 
designated  themselves  as  the  Nation  Catiadiejine, 
in  anticipation  of  the  future  national  character 
they  are  to  bear,  and  the  high  destinies  that 
await  them  as  a  separate  and  independent  people. 
Indeed,  the  natural  course  of  things  in  their  pre- 
sent progress,  so  far  from  realizing  the  expecta- 
tion of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  they  would  become  English- 
men from  choice,  is  to  rear  the  French  Canadian 
population,  under  the  fostering  care  of  Great 
Britain,  to  the  maturity  of  strength  which  may 
qualify  them  to  take  their  stand  as  an  independent 
people,  with  all  the  characteristics  of  their 
foreign  origin,  in  other  words,  as  a  "  French 
Nation"  in  America.     The  expectation  of  this 
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result,  which  it  is  evident  obtains  generally  in 
the  minds  of  the  French  Canadians,  and  increases 
their  aversion  to  any  assimilation  with  their 
fellow  subjects,  cannot  be  treated  as  chimerical, 
when  it  is  observed,  that  under  the  quiet  opera- 
tion of  the  present  system,  in  twenty  years  more, 
the  original  slender  slock  of  sixty  thoisand  souls, 
which  was  the  number  of  French  inhabitants 
Canada  contained  at  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
would,  according  to  the  ratio  of  its  increase 
hitherto,  be  converted  into  a  mass  of  nearly  a 
million,  the  subsequent  augmentation  of  which 
would  soon  be  so  considerable,  as  to  give  with 
reason  a  national  character  and  national  impor- 
tance to  this  people.  A  system  leading  to  such  a 
result  cannot  require  stronger  proof  of  its 
impolicy  and  injurious  consequences. 

If  the  interests  of  the  two  provinces,  viewed 
separately,  are  injuriously  affected  by  maintain- 
ing two  distinct  legislatures  in  the  Canadas,  it  is 
not  less  certain  that  their  joint  and  common  in- 
terests suffer  injury  from  the  same  cause.  These 
countries,  having  a  perfect  identity  of  interests, 
it  is  obviously  desirable  for  the  improvement  of 
both,  that  a  perfect  cordiality  should  prevail  be- 
tween them,  and  that  the  bonds  by  which  they 
are  united  in  interest  should  be  in  every  possible 
way  strengthened.  Their  territories  also  are  so 
situated  in  respect  of  each  other,  and  may  be  said 
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to  be  so  interwoven,  that  the  improvement  of 
their  navigation  and  means  of  communication  by 
land,  cannot  take  place,  without  extending  from 
one  into  the  other;  requiring,  therefore,  a  super- 
intending authority  common  to  both,  by  which  the 
works  necessary  for  that  purpose  may  be  effected 
by  the  joint  labour  and  expense  of  both  provinces. 
As  they  have  the  same  commodities  for  exporta- 
tion, and  require  the  same  supplies  from  with- 
out, both  of  which  are  constantly  passing  from  one 
province  into  the  other ;  it  is  also  expedient  that 
their  trade  should  be  regulated  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  by  the  same  authority.  In  all  these 
particulars,  the  division  of  the  legislative  autho- 
rity in  the  two  provinces  has  operated  preju- 
dicially. Different  regulations  of  trade,  affecting 
the  same  objects,  have  prevailed  at  the  same 
time  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  producing 
both  private  inconvenience  and  public  injury. 
Improvements  in  the  navigation,  as  well  as  in 
the  roads  communicating  between  the  two  pro- 
vinces, of  the  most  extensive  utility,  and  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  their  trade,  have  been 
wholly  neglected;  because,  in  consequence  of 
the  division  of  the  legislative  power,  the  concur- 
rence of  two  independent  local  authorities 
must  be  obtained  to  sanction  them.  And  so  far 
from  cordiality  between  the  provinces  being  the 
effect  of  this  division,  it  has  engendered  jealousies 
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and  animosities,  which,  under  the  present  system, 
must  increase  and  ultimately  ripen  into  hostility. 
It  is  not  to  be  omitted  also,  among  the  ill  con- 
sequences of  the  existence  of  two  separate  legis- 
latures, that  it  necessarily  has  the  effect  of  weak- 
ening the  power  of  both  provinces,  to  resist  a 
foreign  enemy,  and  renders  more  unequal  the 
pressure  of  inconvenience  produced  by  his  attack. 
Under  a  divided  legislative  authority,  the  pro- 
vinces are  incapable  of  a  combined  exertion  and 
employment  of  their  force  and  resources,  are  less 
confident  in  their  strength,  and  less  capable  of 
exerting  it. 

A  system  of  government  for  two  provinces 
which,  in  its  consequences,  cripples  their  im- 
provement, retards  their  settlement,  alienates 
them  in  feeling  from  each  other,  obstructs  the 
developement  of  their  resources,  renders  them 
internally  less  capable  of  resisting  foreign  aggres- 
sion, and  militates  against  the  continuance  of 
their  colonial  subjection,  must  be  injurious  and 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  parent  state  on 
which  they  depend.  These  being  the  effects  of 
maintaining  and  establishing  two  separate  legis- 
latures in  the  Canadas,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
this  plan  of  government,  in  her  colonial  relations, 
is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  to 
whom  colonies  are  principally  valuable,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  extend  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
her  commerce,  and  whose  interest  is  consulted 
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in  retaininj^  Uiein  at  the  least  possible  expense. 
That  the  comnuTcial  advantages  which  Great 
Britain  has  reaped  from  the  Canadas,  have  been 
greatly  diminished  by  the  effect  of  this  plan  of 
government,  can  admit  of  no  doubt,  as  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  Lower  Canada  in  particular 
are  quite  insignificant,  in  comparison  with  what 
they  would  have  been  under  a  different  system. 
The  expense  also  which  she  has  incurred,  and 
continues  to  incur,  in  maintaining  the  govern- 
ments of  these  colonies,  may  be  considered,  in  a 
great  measure,  as  the  effect  of  their  subjection  to 
separate  legislatures,  inasmuch  as,  besides  the 
doubling  of  expenditure,  produced  by  main- 
taining two  govenimciiis,  where  one  would 
suffice,  their  united  resources  at  the  disposal  of 
one  legislature,  would  render  them  perfectly 
competent  to  defray,  with  the  greatest  ease,  the 
whole  expense  of  their  government,  and  thus 
relieve  Great  Britain  from  a  burthen  inconvenient 
to  her,  and  which  she  sustains  unnecessarily. 

Upon  the  2d  point, 

The  statement  which  has  been  made  of  the 
evils  resulting  from  a  divided  legislative  authority 
in  the  Canadas,  sufficiently  implies  that  the  re- 
medy for  them  is  to  be  found  in  a  removal  of 
the  cause,  that  is,  in  a  union  of  the  two  provinces 
under  one  legislature.  The  policy  of  uniting 
countries  contiguous  to  each  other,  forming  by 
their  geographical  situation  one  integral  territory, 
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and  having  the  same  interests,  with  a  view  to 
securing  their  tranquillity,  increasing  their 
strength,  and  promoting  their  prosperity,  has  been 
so  frequently  verified  by  experience  in  the  his- 
tory of  almost  every  nation,  is  so  evident  in  itself, 
and  so  familiar  to  the  mind  of  most  persons,  that 
any  general  observations  to  establish  its  wisdom, 
and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  must 
be  deemed  unnecessary.  It  may  be  proper, 
however,  to  notice,  without  much  particularity, 
the  effect  to  be  expected  from  the  application  of 
this  policy  to  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  By 
subjecting  the  Canadas  to  one  legislature,  English 
principles  of  government,  and  the  national  feel- 
ings which  ought  to  animate  subjects  of  the  same 
empire  would  soon  predominate,  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  number,  weight,  and  influence 
of  the  English  population  who  would  make  part 
of  the  legislature.  Thus  imperceptibly,  and 
without  violence  or  offence  to  the  French  Cana- 
dian people,  their  national  prejudices  and  pecu- 
liarities would  gradually  be  extinguished,  the 
dissensions  and  jealousies  arising  from  them  be 
allayed  and  dissipated,  and  an  intimate  union  of 
the  present  discordant  part  of  the  population  be 
effected.  This  advantage  stands  pre-eminent 
among  those  to  be  produced  by  the  prc^posed 
measure,  and  is,  incomparably,  of  the  greatest 
importance:  for,  without  this  union  of  the  French 
Canadian  population  with  their  fellow-subjects 
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of  British  origin,  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the 
Canadas  can   never  be  assured,    their  improve- 
ment must  be  greatly  obstructed  and  retarded, 
and  among  other  evils  their  dependance  on  Great 
Britain  rendered  precarious.     The  next  and  most 
important  immediate  benelit  which   would  arise 
from  the  proposed  legislative  union  would  be  the 
removal  of  the  existing  differences  between  the 
provinces   respecting    revenue,    and    the   extin- 
guishment for  ever  of  all  opposition  of  interest 
and  ground  of  difference  between  them.     This 
important  advantage  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  by 
any  other  means  than  the  establishment  of  one 
legislature  for  the  two  provinces.     The  palliative 
measure   for  settling  the   differences  respecting 
revenue    which  has  been  attempted  by  the  act 
above-mentioned,  can  only  allay  dissatisfaction 
for  the  moment,  as  has  been  shewn  above,  and 
this  even  is  effected  in  respect  of  one  of  the 
parties  only,  that  immediately  and  largely  bene- 
fited by  the  act.     If  permitted  to  remain  in  force, 
it  would  only  renew  the  old  subject  of  dispute  in 
a   different   form,   and   the    government   at   last 
would  find  itself  compelled  to  adopt  the  measure 
of  a  union  under  circumstances  less  favourable 
than  the  present.     Considerations  of  prudence 
and  policy  would,  therefore,  seem  to  require,  on 
this  ground  only,  that  the  measure  acknowledged 
10  be  alone  effectual  should  at  once  be  adopted, 
that  further  causes  of  dissension  may    be  pre- 
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iip  iieaiaic  experienced.  1  aivion^  the  prin- 
cipal benel  s  ti>  I  expected  attui  a  union,  that, 
instead  of  the  pr«  <«ent  s^  ^aratc  legislatures  ina- 
dequately comp.  .ed,  witft  contracted  and  partial 
views,  and  limited  in  their  power,  an  enlightened 
and  efficient  legislature  would  be  obtained,  hav- 
ing authority  co-extensive  with  the  limits  of  the 
two  provinces,  and  capable  of  establishing  the 
same  system  of  laws  in  both,  for  regulating  their 
trade,  and  providing  for  their  defence  by  a  well- 
organized  militia.  The  well-directed  power  of 
such  a  legislature  would  also  embrace  other  im- 
portant objects  to  which  the  present  separate 
legislatures  are  incompetent ;  and  among  these, 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  and  internal 
means  of  communication  to  be  expected  from 
such  a  legislature,  would  alone  be  of  incalculable 
advantage  to  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of 
both  provinces,  and  through  them,  to  the  Mother 
Country.  The  advantages  that  have  been  pointed 
out  are  of  a  specific  nature,  and  obviously  result- 
ing from  the  proposed  measure.  There  is  an- 
other of  a  more  general  character,  but  of  para- 
mount importance,  which,  it  is  humbly  presumed, 
might  engage  the  attention  of  His  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. Situated  as  the  Canadas  are  with 
respect  to  the  United  States  of  America,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  to  give 
as  rapid  a  developement  to  the  resources  of  these 
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colonics  as  they  arc  capable  of,  and  augment 
and  consolidate  their  strength  as  muich  as  pos- 
sible, with  a  view  to  an  effectual  rt^sistancc  of 
attack  from  the  only  quarter  from  which  they  are 
now  vulnerable,  and  to  their  continuing  a  distinct 
portion  of  America,  secure  under  British  protection 
from  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  furnishing  Great  Britaia  the  means 
of  exercising  an  important  influence  over  that 
country,  in  such  manner  as  circumstances  may 
render  expedient.  In  furtherance  of  this  object, 
it  would  be  obviously  fit  that  a  communion  of 
feeling  and  an  identity  of  political  views,  with  a 
sense  of  increased  strength  and  importance, 
should,  as  far  as  can  be  produced,  prevail  in  the 
two  provinces.  This  policy  is  altogether  coun- 
teracted by  a  division,  and  would  be  successfully 
promoted,  by  a  union  of  the  provinces  under  one 
legislature.  In  their  divided  state,  the  provinces 
are  governed  by  difterent  views  of  interest  and 
aggrandizement;  and,  instead  of  being  capable 
of  acting  in  concert,  and  combining  their  re- 
sources for  their  common  defence,  are  likely  to 
become  more  and  more  alienated  from  each  other. 
The  tendency  of  things  in  Lower  Canada  is  to 
increase  the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country,  in  their  institutions,  habits,  and  feelings, 
to  those  of  Upper  Canada,  and  of  course  to  aug- 
ment and  strengthen  the  causes  of  their  alienation 
from  each  other : — while  Upper  Canada  becoming 
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progressively  more  estranged  from  her  sister  pro- 
vince,   mu«t    be    naturally    and    imperceptibly 
drawn  into  closer  ties  of  connexion  with  the  ad- 
joining states,  whose  inhabitants  have  the  same 
laws,  language,  habits,  and  manners,  with  which 
her  intercourse  is  constant,  and  from  which  she 
is  receiving  frequent  accessions  to  her  population. 
The  effectual  means   of  counteracting  this  ten- 
dency of  things,  and  of  giving  effect  to  the  policy 
just  mentioned,  it  would  appear,  can  be  found 
only  in  the  proposed  union  of  the  provinces,  by 
which  the  present  divided  parts  of  the  population 
would  be  gradually  moulded  into  one  common 
mass,  with  the  same  political  views  and  feelings, 
and  capable  of  co-operating  in  furtherance  of  the 
policy  the  government  may  deem  it  expedient  to 
pursue  for  their  interest,  and  her  own.    With  the 
proposed   alterations  in   the  government  of  the 
Canadas,  Great  Britain,  besides  the  other  im- 
portant advantages  to  accrue  from  it,  might  ex- 
pect not  only  a  rapid  increase  of  her  trade  with 
those  countries,  but  an  exemption  from  heavy 
expense.     Under  one   legislature  which   would 
combine  their  resources,  and  provide  effectually 
for  their  security  and  prosperity,  the  Canadas, 
grateful  for  the  protection  of  the  parent  state, 
might,  without  inconvenience,  assume  the  whole 
expense  of   their    own    government,  and  thus 
exonerate  Great  Britain  from    a    burthensome 
charge,  which  it  is  unreasonable  and  unnecessary 
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in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country  that 
she  should  sustain. 
Upon  the  3d  point, 

If  the  effect  of  prejudices  and  interested  mo- 
tives of  a  local  and  personal  nature,  in  inducing 
individuals  to  resist  measures  of  evident  general 
utility,  were  not  well  known,   it   might  excite 
surprise  that  a  ameasure  so  eminently  calculated 
as  the  union  of  the  two   provinces  under  one 
legislature   to  promote  the  prosperity  of  both, 
should   have   met  with  any   opposition.     It   is, 
however,  in  some  degree  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  very  utility  of  such   a  measure,  that   it 
should  excite  considerable  opposition ;  its  prin- 
cipal beneficial  effects  being  to  destroy  prejudices 
and  partial  and  local  interests,  injurious  to  the 
general  welfare,  and  unite  distinct  communities 
in  the   same  views  of  public  interest,  all  those 
under  the  influence  of  such  prejudices,  and  par- 
ticipating in  those  partial  and  local  interests, may 
be  expected  to  be  hostile  to  it,  and  united  toge- 
ther they  must  compose  a  numerous  body.     The 
effect  of  these  motives  and  considerations   has 
been  particularly  exemplified  in   the  opposition 
to  the  union  which  has  occurred  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.     In  order  to  appreciate  correctly 
the  opposition  which  has  been  made  to  the  mea- 
sure in  the  latter  province,  it  is  proper  to  distin- 
guish the  opponents  of  it  into  four  classes :  1st. 
Those  governed  by  prejudice.     2d.  Those  go- 
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verned  by  a  consideration  of  local  interests. 
3d.  Those  governed  by  a  consideration  of  per- 
sonal interest.  4th.  Those  who  have  disapproved 
of  particular  clauses  in  the  union  bill,  and  who 
on  that  account  have  joined  in  opposing  the  mea- 
sure generally. 

In  the  first  class  is  to  be  included  the  mass  of 
the  French  Canadian  population.  This  is  com- 
posed of  French  Roman  Catholics,  who  can  nei- 
ther read  nor  write,  and  who  have  not  any  prac- 
tical notions  whatever  of  government,  in  respect 
to  which,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  are  entirely 
indifferent.  They  are  wholly  insensible  to  the 
merits  of  the  government  under  which  they  live, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  affords  them  present  protec- 
tion and  security,  and  have  no  idea  of  the  change 
in  the  political  frame  of  government  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  union.  They  have  never  thought  on 
the  subject,  and  are  absolutely  without  any  opi- 
nion respecting  it.  The  individuals  composing 
this  mass,  in  itself  passive  and  inert,  have  been 
made  to  express  disapprobation  of  the  union  by 
affixing  their  marks  to  a  petition,  which  they 
could  not  read  and  which  probably  ninety-nine 
in  a  hundred  of  them  never  heard  read.  To 
induce  these  individuals  to  manifest  their  disap- 
probation in  this  way  (the  only  one  in  which  it 
has  been  shewn)  the  merits  of  the  measure 
have  never  been  canvassed  before  them,  or  in 
their  hearing,  but  they  have  been  told,  in  general 
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terms,  that  by  the  proposed  union  it  was  intended 
to  deprive  them  of  their  language,  their  religion, 
and  their  laws.  The  most  intelligent  of  the  mass 
now  referred  to,  if  interrogated  on  the  subject, 
could  assign  for  their  disapprobation  no  other 
reason  but  hear-say  that  this  was  to  be  a  conse- 
quence of  the  union.  The  greater  part  of  them, 
however,  have  put  their  marks  to  the  petition 
against  the  union,  merely  at  the  solicitation  of 
persons  in  whom  they  had  confidence,  without 
knowing  or  caring  to  know  any  thing  about  its 
contents,  and  with  perfect  indifference  as  to  the 
result.  In  this  class  also  may  be  included  some 
Irish  Roman  Catholics,  chiefly  emigrants,  who 
have  joined  in  signing  the  petition  against  the 
union,  from  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  adverse 
to  the  ascendency  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, and  from  sympathy  with  the  French  Cana- 
dians on  this  ground.  The  French  Canadian 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  been  inimical  to  a 
union  from  the  same  consideration,  and  also  from 
disliking  the  clause  in  the  Union  Bill,  by  which 
it  was  intended  to  confirm  to  His  Majesty  a  con- 
trol over  the  appointment  of  cur^s.  The  French 
Canadian  gentry  have  also  generally  joined  in 
disapprobation  of  the  union,  from  national  and 
religious  prejudices,  but  particularly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  clauses  respecting  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  the  appointment  of  cures  in  the  Union 
Bill.    The  whole  of  this  class,  therefore,  although 
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it  may  have  concurred  in  a  petition  against  the 
union,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  entertaining,  or 
having  expressed  any  opinion  at  all  on  the  merits  of 
the  question.  The  second  class  comprehends  both 
French  Canadians  and  persons  of  British  origin, 
who  inhabit  Quebec  and  the  district  of  that  name. 
This  class  of  opponents  of  the  union  have  ima- 
gined that,  as  a  consequence  of  the  measure,  the 
sittings  of  the  legislature  would  be  transferred  to 
Montreal, — that  the  capital  would  be  thus  shorn 
of  much  of  its  dignity  and  importance, — that  real 
property  at  Quebec  and  its  vicinity  would  be 
depreciated,  ^c.  In  this  class  are  to  be  found 
persons  holding  offices  under  the  government,  of 
high  respectability,  whose  countenance  and  sup- 
port have  contributed  essentially  to  increase  and 
add  weight  to  the  French  Canadian  opposition 
to  the  union.  The  third  class  is  principally  com- 
posed of  French  Canadians  engaged  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  as  attornies  and  notaries,  some 
of  whom  have  also  seats  in  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, and  in  the  Legislative  Council.  In  this 
description  of  individuals  the  legislative  autho- 
rity of  Lower  Canada  may  be  said  practically  to 
reside  ; — they  manage  elections,  determine  who 
shall  and  who  shall  not  be  elected,  and  a  few  of 
them  in  the  House  of  Assembly  regulate  the 
operations  of  that  body,  and  govern  its  proceed- 
ings. It  is  the  extravagant  and  unreasonable 
extent  of  the  influence  of  this  description  of  in- 
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dividuals,  (the  effect  of  the  extreme  ignorance  of 
their  countrymen,)  which  may  be  said  to  exclude 
the  English  part  of  the  community,  in  which  the 
whole  commercial  interest  of  the  country  is  in- 
cluded, from  any  share  in  the  legislation  of  the 
province.  These  men  can  retain  their  injurious 
ascendency  only  while  the  present  system  lasts. 
The  proposed  union,  much  to  the  advantage  of 
their  country,  has  threatened  them  with  political 
extinction,  and  has  of  course  roused  all  their 
energies  to  oppose  it.  Though  few  in  number,  pos- 
sessed collectively  of  little  property,  and  generally 
of  slender  estimation  in  society,  these  individuals, 
by  addressing  themselves  to  the  prejudices  of 
their  countrymen,  and  by  artful  misrepresenta- 
tions, may  be  said  to  have  got  up  the  whole  of 
the  opposition  to  the  union  in  Lower  Canada, 
which  has  been  almost  entirely  factitious.  The 
number  of  persons  of  this  description  whose  acti- 
vity has  been  so  industriously  exercised  has  not 
exceeded  five  or  six  at  Montreal,  and  a  like 
number  at  Quebec.  They  have  travelled  through 
the  country,  have  organized  public  meetings 
where  there  was  no  disposition  in  the  people  to 
meet,  have  nominated  committees  without  con- 
sulting the  constituents  or  the  persons  nominated, 
and  have  made  speeches,  and  drawn  up  resolu- 
tions for  the  whole  French  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  the  province.  The  public  papers  have 
been  filled  with  accounts  of  ,these  proceedings. 
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which,  by  persons  at  a  distance  and  unacquainted 
with  the  machinery  employed  in  producing  them, 
might  be  mistai^en  for  a  general  and  strong  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  when,  in  reality  upon  being 
analyzed,  they  disclose  only  the  activity  and  opi- 
nions of  a  small  number  of  inconsiderable  and 
highly  interested  individuals.     The  last  class,  in 
which  both  French  Canadians  and  native  British 
subjects  and  their  descendants  are  to  be  found, 
comprises  persons  of  intelligence  and  respecta- 
bility, who,  disapproving  originally  of  some  of 
the  clauses  in   the   proposed   bill,  were  led  to 
unite  in  expressing  that  opinion,  with  the  other 
descriptions  of  opponents  to  the  measure,  whose 
hostility  was  directed  not  only  against  that  bill 
in  particular,  but  against  a  union  on  any  terms  ; 
and  they  have  thus  found  themselves,  it  may  be 
presumed,  involuntarily  associated  with  the  same 
body  in  the  measures  of  opposition   they  have 
adopted  against  a  union  in  toto.  With  the  exception 
of  the  three  first  classes  of  opponents  to  the  union, 
(the   nature  and   grounds   of  whose  opposition 
must  deprive  it  of  all  weight,)  it  may  be  confi- 
dently asserted,  that  all  classes  of  inhabitants 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ardently  desire 
the  union  of  the  provinces  under  one  legislature, 
as  the  only  measure  that  can  remedy  existing 
evils,  and  provide   effectually  for  the  improve- 
ment, security,  and  prosperity  of  the  provinces. 
It  may  also  be  observed,  even  with  respect  to  the 
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persons  who  have  opposed  t!ie  union  on  any 
terms,  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  them,  and 
these  the  most  intelligent  and  respectable,  not- 
withstanding their  public  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sure, are  too  sensible  of  its  expediency  not  to 
expect  that  it  will  take  place  ;  and,  although 
they  have  opposed  it  in  toto,  under  a  supposition 
that  they  would  thus  obtain  better  terms,  their 
expectations  of  success  are  in  reality  limited  to 
some  modification  of  the  proposed  Union  Bill ; 
and,  with  this  they  would  without  difficulty 
become  reconciled  to  the  union,  as  they  know  it 
is  required  for  the  public  interest. 

Of  the  motives  of  the  opponents  of  the  union 
in  Upper  Canada,  the  writer  of  these  observa- 
tions cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  not 
having  been  in  Upper  Canada  since  the  subject 
was  agitated  there  ;  but,  from  what  he  has  been 
able  to  learn,  prejudice  and  local  and  personal 
interests,  as  might  be  expected,  have  had  a  due 
share  of  influence  there  also.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  opposition  in  Upper  Canada  appears 
to  have  proceeded  from  an  unfounded  apprehen- 
sion (industriously  excited  by  persons  adverse  to 
the  union,)  that  the  laws  and  institutions  of  that 
province  would  be  exposed  to  danger  from  a 
majority  of  French  Roman  Catholics  in  the  joint 
legislature.  This,  though  an  honest  prejudice, 
yet  being  altogether  visionary  and  absurd,  must 
deprive  of  any  weight  the  opposition  proceeding 
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from  such  a  motive.  Considerations  of  local  inte- 
rest have  operated  still  more  extensively.  The  in- 
habitants of  York  and  the  country  adjacent  have 
been  influenced  by  considerations  of  the  same 
character  as  those  of  Quebec,  while  inhabitants 
of  more  distant  parts  of  the  country  have  thought 
that  the  importance  of  the  province  would  be 
diminished  by  no  longer  having  a  legislature 
within  its  limits,  and  from  these  two  considera- 
tions the  greatest  part  of  the  opposition  in  Upper 
Canada  has  certainly  proceeded.  Objections 
entertained  by  individuals  to  particular  clauses  of 
the  proposed  bill  have  also  had  the  effect  in 
Upper  as  in  Lower  Canada,  of  including  persons 
of  this  description  with  those  opposed  to  a  union 
on  any  terms,  by  which  the  apparent  number  of 
the  latter  has  been  increased. 

It  is  evident  from  this  statement,  that  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  union  in  both  provinces  has  been  to 
a  great  degree  factitious,  and  produced  by  the 
active  exertions  of  individuals  whose  interests, 
either  separately  or  conjointly  with  those  of 
certain  descriptions  of  persons,  it  is  supposed, 
would  be  injuriously  affected  by  that  measure  ; 
and,  it  is  also  plain  that  the  opposition  generally, 
has  not  been  the  effect  of  a  dispassionate  and 
impartial  view  of  the  question,  with  reference  to 
the  public  good,  but  the  result  of  feelings  of  pre- 
judice and  personal  and  local  interest,  which 
must  deprive  opinions,  resting  on  such  grounds 
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of  a  claim  to  much  serious  consideration.  This 
conclusion,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  confirmed  by 
a  review  of  the  ostensible  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  the  measure.     These  are : 

1st.  The  alleged  satisfaction  of  the  provinces 

with  the  existing  state  of  things. 
2d.  The  alleged  absence  of  any  evils  to  render 
.    a  change  necessary. 

3d.  The  inexpediency  of  a  change  in  an  esta- 
blished constitution,  without  a  knowledge  of 
local  circumstances  in  the  legislature  making 
it. 
4th.  The  expressed  repugnance  of  the  inha- 
i    bitants  of  both  provinces  to  a  union. 
5th.  The  inadequacy  of  one  legislature  for  so 

large  an  extent  of  country. 
6th.  The  difference  in  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the   two  provinces,  and  the   opposition  of 
their  local  interests. 
As  to  the  1st  objection. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  and  may  excite 
surprise  in  the  minds  of  persons  acquainted 
with  facts,  that  it  should  be  asserted  that 
general  satisfaction  has  prevailed  in  the  pro- 
vinces with  the  existing  state  of  things.  The 
evidence  of  satisfaction,  it  is  presumed,  must  ' 
be  found  in  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  government  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  respective  duties,  and  in  their 
producing  a  beneficial  result,  approved  of  by  the 
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community.  If  Lower  Canada  be  adverted  to,  no 
such  evidence,  will  certainly  be  found.  For 
these  fifteen  years  past,  that  province  has  been 
the  scene  of  a  succession  of  conflicts  between  the 
different  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  of  in- 
creasing discord  and  disunion  between  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  its  population.  The  sessions  of 
the  legislature,  instead  of  being  occupied  in  dis- 
cussing and  advancing  measures  of  public  utility, 
have  for  the  most  part  been  wasted  in  disputes 
respecting  the  pretensions  and  conduct  of  the 
two  legislative  bodies,  and  on  subjects  of  differ- 
ence, originating  in  national  prejudices.  The 
public  interests  of  the  country  have  been  neg- 
lected, and  most  inadequately  provided  for  ;  and 
in  the  intelligent  part  of  the  community  but  one 
opinion  has  prevailed  as  to  the  injurious  opera- 
tion of  the  existing  system.  These  are  facts  of 
unquestionable  notoriety,  which  cannot  be  denied, 
and  are  altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  al- 
leged satisfaction  of  the  country.  The  internal 
state  of  the  province  is  known  to  every  body  ac- 
quainted with  it,  to  be  such  as  has  been  described, 
and  the  records  of  the  legislature  itself  would 
verify  the  character  which  has  been  given  of  its 
proceedings.  The  statute-book  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada, if  referred  to,  would  effectually  establish 
how  inadequately  the  legislative  authority  has 
been  exercised,  as  in  the  legislature  of  no  country 
could  there  be  found,  in  the  same  period  of  time, 
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so  faw  acts  for  promoting  tlic  public  pfood.  The 
whole  English  part  of  the  population,  which  is 
not  less  than  80,000  souls,  and  in  which  much 
of  intelligence  and  wealth  are  to  be  found,  have 
certainly  been  neither  editied  nor  satisfied  with 
the  state  of  things  now  referred  to,  and  still  less 
can  they  be  presumed  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  composition  of  a  House  of  Assembly 
such  as  that  above  described,  from  which  they 
are  virtually  excluded,  and  which,  from  the  na- 
ture of  its  composition,  must  be  considered  the 
principal  cause  of  the  evils  complained  of  in  the 
colony.  It  could  hardly  be  thought  also,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  townships  of  Lower  Canada 
in  particular  could  be  much  satisfied  witn  the 
state  of  things,  when  it  is  observed,  that,  while 
they  have  been  spectators  of  the  legislative  pro- 
ceedings alluded  to,  they  have  not  been  repre- 
sented in  the  colonial  legislature,  and  cannot  be 
said  to  have  had  the  benefit  even  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  among  them.  It  would  be 
invidious  to  refer  to  some  past  transactions,  or  it 
might  be  shewn  that,  within  some  years  past, 
the  French  Canadians  themselves  did  not  ex- 
hibit signs  of  extreme  satisfaction,  with  the  ope- 
ration of  the  present  system.  But  to  persons  ac- 
quainted with  facts,  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
present  expression  of  satisfaction  on  the  part  of 
the  French  Canadians,  is  to  be  considered  as 
amounting  only  to   an  expressed  preference  of 
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existing  evils  to  the  loss  of  their  French  charactoi* 
and  national  peculiarities  in  a  union  with  their 
fellow  subjects.     In  truth,  the  only  persons  who 
have  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present  poli- 
tical state  of  Lower  Canada,  arc  the  few  attornies 
and  notaries,  and  their  associates  in  power,  who 
may  be  said  to  wield  the  legislative  authority  of 
the  country  ;  and,  as  is  natural,  the  opposition  to 
a  union  in  that  province  is  due  to  their  exertions 
in  misleading  the  public  mind.     Little   ground 
also  for  the  sweeping  assertion  of  satisfaction  can 
be  considered  as  having  been  afforded  with  re- 
spect to  Upper  Canada.     That  her  exports  were 
subjected  to  taxation  by  the  legislature  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  that  she  was  deprived  of  her  share 
of  revenue  for  several  years,  and  rendered  liable 
to  much  inconvenience  from  want  of  it,  were  con- 
sequences of  the  act  under  which  the  present 
constitutions  of  the  Canadas  subsist,  and  were 
certainly    not   causes  of  satisfaction.     The   last 
mentioned  evil  was  made  the  subject  of  formal 
complaint*,  and  is  one  which  suggested  a  union 
as  the  only  effectual  remedy. 

As  to  the  2nd  objection, 
The  existence  of  great  evils,  and  such  as  are 
irremediable  without  a  union  of  the  two  provinces. 
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*  Vide  Report  (printed)  of  Joint  Committee  of  Legislative 
Council  and  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada,  dated  22d  December, 
1821. 
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has,  it  is  presumed,  been  sufficiently  establislKMl 
in  the  foregoing  observations. 

As  to  the  3rd  objection, 

It  will  be  readily  conceded,  that  it  is  neither 
expedient,  nor  wise  to  make  changes  in  esta- 
blished constitutions,  inconsiderately,  and  with- 
out sufficient  grounds.  But  it  would  be  incum- 
bent on  those  who  oppose  tlie  union,  and  would 
derive  benefit  from  this  principle,  to  shew  that 
the  alleged  grounds  for  the  measure  are  not 
sufficient.  As  to  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge 
of  local  circumstances  as  a  qualification  to  legis- 
late advantageously,  on  many  occasions,  that  also 
will  be  conceded.  But  the  facts  on  which  the 
expediency  of  a  union  rests  are  few  in  number, 
cannot  be  contested,  and  have  been  long  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  government.  This  reason  also, 
therefore,  has  no  application  to  this  case.  It  is, 
besides,  a  subject  of  all  others  that  peculiarly 
calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  superintending  and 
controlling  power  of  the  supreme  legislature  of 
the  state.  If  evils  have  resulted  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  two  legislatures,  where  one  only 
existed  before,  and  where  one  only  ought 
to  exist,  the  remedy  must  be  sought  from  that 
power  which  established  those  legislatures, 
and  is  supreme  throughout  the  empire.  Canada 
has  already  exhibited  an  instance,  in  which  the 
exercise  of  this  superintending  power  has  been, 
solicited  and  obtained.     The  constitution  esta- 
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blUhcd  by  the  Act  of  the  1 1th  of  his  late  Majesty, 
was  repealed  by  the  Act  of  tlic  .31st  of  his  roip;n, 
upon  alleged  grievances  produced  by  it;  and  it  is 
to  be  expected,  that  if  snfficiont  grounds  are 
shewn,  this  latter  Act  will  be  modified  by  the 
same  power,  as  the  public  interest  may  require. 
It  is  singularly  fortunate  also,  that  upon  a  subject 
on  which  prejudices  exert  so  much  influence, 
there  is,  in  this  case,  a  supreme  power,  unin- 
fluenced by  all  considerations  unconnected  with 
the  public  good,  and  competent  to  determine  on 
it,  as  the  welfare  of  the  state  may  require,  without 
regard  to  national,  local,  or  personal  prejudices 
or  interested  motives,  in  the  wisdom  of  whose 
determination  the  greatest  confidence  may  be 
reposed. 

As  to  the  4th  objection. 

The  expediency  of  the  proposed  union  is  a  ques- 
tion which,  ii  13  presumed,  must  and  ought  to  be 
determined  on  its  own  merits,  in  such  way  as  the 
public  welfare  may  render  necessary  ;  just  regard 
being  had  to  the  interests  of  the  colonies  and  those 
of  the  mother  country.  It  can  never  depend  on 
the  number  of  voices  for  or  against  the  measure. 
In  the  discussion  of  this  question,  it  would  not 
appear,  therefore,  necessary  to  ascertain  to  which 
side  the  multitude,  at  all  times  incapable,  on  such 
a  subject,  of  judging  discreetly  and  correctly, 
even  with  a  view  to  their  own  interest,  have  in- 
clined.    There  is,  however,  in  this  objection,  a 
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want  of  correctness  in  point  of  fact,  which  is 
hardly  excusable.  The  opponents  of  the  union 
are  supposed  to  constitute  the  whole  population 
of  the  Canadas  ;  their  repugnance  to  it  is  called 
the  repugnance  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  pro- 
vinces, and  is  offered  as  conclusive.  Now  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  in  truth  (with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  opposed  to 
the  measure  from  local  and  personal  considera- 
tions, and  a  few  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  without 
property,  and  mostly  labourers)  the  whole  of  the 
English  population,  which  is  not  less,  as  above 
mentioned,  than  80,000  souls,  in  which  there  are 
few  adult  persons  that  cannot  read  and  write,  by 
which  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  landed 
property  is  held,  and  in  which  the  whole  trade 
and  commercial  wealth  of  the  country  are  con- 
centrated, ardently  desire  the  union  of  the  two 
provinces.  The  motives  which  have  influenced 
the  French  Roman  Catholic  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, in  disliking  the  union,  have  already  been 
stated,  and  certainly  their  voices,  considering 
their  motives,  the  manner  in  which  their  dislike 
has  been  excited,  and  their  general  ignorance  of 
the  subject,  cannot,  in  the  scale  of  reason,  be  put 
in  competition  with  those  of  the  population  just 
mentioned.  Although  a  division  of  opinion  has 
obtained  in  Upper  Canada,  as  above  stated,  it 
is  also  true,  that  petitions  in  favour  of  the  union 
have  proceeded  from  all  parts  of  that  province 
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so  that  it  may  be  doubtful  on  which  side  the 
greatest  number  of  signatures  prevails.  And  it 
is  likewise  true,  that  after  it  was  ascertained  that 
there  was  a  small  majority  in  the  House  of 
Assembly  in  favour  of  a  union,  both  of  the  legis- 
lative bodies  of  that  province  concurred  in  sub- 
mitting the  question  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  to  be  determined  as  it  might 
think  fit.  Upon  such  a  question,  involving  not 
merely  the  interests  of  one  or  both  provinces,  but 
those  of  the  parent  state  also,  as  connected  with 
her  colonies,  and  which  must  be  considered  as 
peculiarly  a  question  of  state  policy,  the  legis- 
lature of  Upper  Canada  has,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
very  reasonable  discretion,  abstained  from  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  ;  and,  in  submitting  it  to  the 
wisdom  of  Parliament,  has  pursued  a  course 
which  good  sense,  loyalty,  and  patriotism  would 
dictate.  So  far  as  that  province  is  concerned, 
the  question  has  thus  by  its  legislature,  without 
opposition,  been  referred  to  that  power  in  the 
state  by  which  alone  it  can  be  properly  and  satis- 
factorily determined,  consistently  with  the  in- 
terests of  all  parties  concerned.  It  is  rather 
unwarrantable,  therefore,  with  the  knowledge  of 
such  circumstances,  to  assert  as  a  fact,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  both  provinces  are  opposed  to  a 
union,  and  not  less  so  to  speak  of  the  petitioners 
for  the  measure  as  being  few  and  inconsiderable, 
and  as  acting  in  subserviency  to  the  supposed 
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wishes  of  the  government,  when  it  is  notorious 
that  the  parts  of  the  population  of  both  provinces, 
in  which  wealth,  intelligence,  independence,  and 
respectability,  are  principally  to  be  found,  are 
anxious  for  a  union.  There  appears  also,  in 
urging  this  objection,  to  be  a  considerable  exag- 
geration of  the  numerical  strength  on  which  it 
rests.  The  population  of  Lower  Canada  is  roundly 
estimated  at  500,000,  and  nine-tenths  of  this  are 
said,  with  equal  confidence,  to  be  against  the 
union.  Now,  by  a  computation  founded  on  dif- 
ferent data,  the  French  Canadian  population  pro- 
bably cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  340,000 ; 
the  English  population  in  the  townships  is  not 
less  than  40,000,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants 
of  British  origin  in  the  tow  s,  and  dispersed 
through  the  seigniories  cannc'  i  anably  be  es- 
timated at  a  less  number,  makin^  ine  whole  Eng- 
lish population  about  80,000,  or  somewhat  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  The  population  of 
Upper  Canada  is  also  under-rated,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  Lower  Canada ;  it  is  estimated 
at  120,000,  whereas  it  is  certainly  above  150,000, 
and  probably  nearly  200,000;  the  aggregate  of 
the  English  population  in  both  provinces  not 
falling  short  of  the  French  Canadian  more  than 
60  or  80,000.  What  may  be  the  number  of  sig- 
natures actually  subscribed  to  the  petition  against 
the  Union  from  Lower  Canada,  the  writer  of 
these   observations   has  had   no  opportunity  of 
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ascertaining;  but  the  number  of  French  Cana- 
dians capable  of  subscribing  their  own  signatures 
is  small  indeed  ;  and  if  the  number  of  voices  for 
and  against  the  measure  were  to  be  determined 
by  this  species  of  evidence,  a  very  large  majority 
would  be  found  on  the  union  side  of  the  question, 
even  in  Lower  Canada.  A  friendly  hand,  it  has 
been  understood,  has  been  employed  to  supply 
this  deficiency  in  the  French  Canadian  peti- 
tioners, and  it  may  not,  therefore,  be  apparent  to 
its  full  extent  on  the  face  of  the  petition.  It  is 
certain,  also,  that  the  manner  in  which  their 
signatures  were  collected,  was  not  calculated  to 
add  to  their  weight  or  authenticity,  it  being  no- 
torious that  the  petition,  or  rather  blank  sheets 
for  receiving  signatures,  were  carried  from  house 
to  house,  and  that  the  bearers  of  the  parchment 
wrote  down  the  names  of  whole  households 
incapable  of  reading  or  writing,  and  certainly 
altogether  ignorant  of  what  was  meant  by  a 
union  of  the  two  Canadas.  Among  the  signa- 
tures, those  of  females  and  very  young  persons, 
it  is  understood,  have  been  included,  to  swell 
the  number,  and  produce  a  greater  shew  of  nu- 
merical strength ;  and  these  also  are  to  pass,  no 
doubt,  as  the  signatures  of  "  the  independent 
proprietors  of  the  soil."  Under  any  reasonable 
consideration  of  the  case,  however,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  attach  importance  to  the  number  of  signa- 
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turcs  on  such  a  question,  the  merits  of  which 
must  be  determined  on  very  different  grounds. 

As  to  the  5th  objection. 

This  objection  is  supposed  to  rest  on  the  in- 
convenience that  would  be  incurred  by  some  of 
the  members  of  the  joint  legislature,  in  giving 
their  attendance  at  its  sittings,  by  reason  of  the 
extent  of  territory  in  the  two  provinces;  and 
also  on  the  alleged  inadequacy  of  one  legislature 
to  legislate  advantageously  for  so  extensive  a 
country.  This  objection  could  only  be  addressed 
to  the  ears  of  Europeans,  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  Canadas,  upon  whom  alone 
the  imaginary  inconveniences  on  which  it  is 
founded  could  be  expected  to  make  any  impres- 
sion. In  the  Canadas,  where  local  circumstances 
are  known,  this  objection  could  never  be  seri- 
ously stated :  in  Lower  Canada  it  was  never 
heard  of,  for  any  anticipated  change  in  the  place 
of  convening  the  legislature  could  not  at  all  affect 
the  personal  convenience  of  the  members  of  that 
province.  And  although  it  may  be  stated  in  some  of 
the  petitions  from  Upper  Canada,  by  way  of  magni- 
fying the  alleged  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  Union, 
no  stress  has  ever  been  laid  upon  it  in  that  pro- 
vince, nor  is  it  entitled  to  any  serious  consideration. 
With  the  present  facilities  for  travelling  in  both 
provinces,  a  journey  of  a  few  hundred  miles,  more 
or  less,would  be  no  objection  to  any  enterprise  of  a 
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private  or  public  nature,  and  would  be  under- 
taken as  affording  pleasure  and  amusement. 
Steam-boats,  which  are  now  in  general  use  in 
both  provinces,  afford,  while  the  navigation 
continues  open,  the  greatest  ease  and  comfort  in 
travelling  with  cheapness  throughout  the  Cana- 
das  ;  and  in  the  winter  season,  carioles,  sleighs, 
and  other  carriages,  convey  travellers  with  ex- 
pedition and  comfort  between  the  inhabited  ex- 
tremes of  both  countries,  which  also  have  the 
advantage  of  regular  communications  by  means 
of  post-offices  in  every  direction.  But  to  shew 
how  utterly  groundless  the  first  part  of  this  ob- 
jection is,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that 
the  convenience  of  the  Upper  Canada  members 
living  beyond  York,  the  present  capital  of  Upper 
Canada,  could  alone  be  affected  by  the  expected 
change  of  the  seat  of  the  legislature.  Now,  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  a  public  covered  carriage 
leaves  York  and  Montreal,  twice  a-week,  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  between  those  places, 
performing  the  journey  in  about  four  days,  for  a 
fare  of  five  or  six  pounds ;  and  this  is  the  great 
extension  of  the  expensive  travelling  of  some  of 
the  Upper  Canada  members,  which  is  spoken  of 
as  so  serious  an  evil.  While  the  navigation  con- 
tinues open,  they  would  have  their  option  be- 
tween this  mode  of  conveyance  and  steam-boats, 
the  latter  of  which  would  not,  it  is  presumed,  be 
considered  an  aggravation  of  the  evil.     Under 
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this  head  of  objection,  exaggerated  statements 
of  local  distances,  and  differences,  and  varieties 
of  climate  are  made,  that  could  only  be  expected 
to  make  impression  on  persons  unacquainted  with 
the  country.  It  must  be  of  very  little  importance, 
with  a  view  to  legislation,  whether  the  leaves 
fall,  or  the  snow  melts,  a  week  sooner,  or  a  week 
later,  in  different  parts  of  the  country  subjected 
to  the  same  legislature.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe 
that  Montreal  in  Lower  Canada,  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, would  be  the  seat  of  the  joint  legislature, 
is  distant  about  ($00  miles  from  the  extreme  parts 
of  Upper  Canada.  The  Upper  Canada  members 
now  reach  the  legislature  at  York,  without  in- 
convenience, at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  and, 
from  what  is  above  stated,  their  journey  from 
thence  to  the  seat  of  the  joint  legislature  at  Mon- 
treal, in  a  comfortable  covered  carriage,  drawn 
by  four  horses,  or  in  a  steam-boat,  with  the 
known  conveniences  of  that  conveyance,  would 
not  add  much  to  the  "  perils  or  privations"  of  the 
travelling  which  they  now  perform.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  also,  that  the  expense  of  travelling  and 
living,  which  is  upon  a  very  moderate  scale  in  the 
Canadas,  would  not  be  inconvenient  to  members  of 
the  most  limited  means,  as  it  would  be  reasonable, 
and  conformable  to  the  usage  that  has  prevailed 
in  America,  that  an  allowance  to  cover  that  ex- 
pense should  be  made  to  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature out  of  the  public  purse.   But  it  is  supposed 
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also  by  this  objection,  that  the  extent  of  country 
and  "  the  varieties  of  climate,  wants  and  circum- 
stances," would  disqualify  one  legislature  for 
legislating  for  the  two  provinces.  A  proposal  to 
unite  two  countries  under  one  legislature  could 
hardly  be  made,  affording  so  little  ground  for 
objections  as  to  contrariety  of  interests  or  local 
inconveniences,  as  the  measure  in  question.  Not- 
withstanding the  extent  of  country,  there  is  a 
perfect  identity  of  interests  in  all  its  parts,  as  to 
every  subject  of  general  legislation  ;  and,  by  its 
geographical  situation,  it  was  plainly  intended  by 
nature  that  it  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
dominion.  The  trade,  defence,  and  internal 
security  of  the  Canadas,  the  improvements  in  their 
agriculture  and  navigation,  and  the  general 
measures  to  be  adopted  for  promoting  their  pro- 
sperity, and  for  rendering  them  more  and  more 
valuable  to  the  parent  state,  would  require  the 
same  regulations  in  both  provinces.  There  arc 
no  conflicting  interests  to  interfere  with  the 
judicious  application  of  the  power  of  a  joint  legis- 
lature, in  enactments  extending  to  both,  on  all 
these  subjects.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  total  absence 
of  foundation  for  objection  on  this  ground  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  the  perfect  identity  of  interest  in  the 
two  provinces,  which,  in  the  strongest  .nanner, 
confirms  the  expediency  of  their  Union  under 
one  legislature.  In  support  of  this  objection,  a 
knowledge  of  local  circumstances  and  the  wants  of 
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the  people  is  stated  to  be  necessary  in  a  legis- 
lature. If,  by  this  observation,  it  is  understood, 
that  all  the  members  of  a  legislature,  to  qualify 
them  for  their  duty,  must  have  travelled,  over  and 
be  familiar  with,  the  surface  of  the  territory  over 
which  they  legislate,  no  popular  legislature  would 
be  in  possession  of  this  requisite  ;  it  certainly 
could  not  be  found  even  in  the  present  legisla- 
tors of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  would  be  a 
singular  condition  to  insist  upon.  If  it  be  meant 
to  assert  that  local  knowledge  is  necessary  for 
legislation  on  local  subjects,  the  proposition  will 
not  be  denied  ;  but  the  Union  of  the  provinces 
would  certainly  not  deprive  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada  of  this  requisite  in  their  legislators,  as 
this  desirable  local  knowledge  would  be  supplied, 
in  the  proper  constitutional  way,  by  the  repre- 
sentatives from  the  different  parts  of  the  two  pro- 
vinces assembled  in  the  joint  legislature,  who 
would  make  known  the  local  circumstances  and 
wants  of  their  constituents.  Upon  this  point  also, 
therefore,  the  inconveniences  held  out  by  this 
objection  are  evidently  imaginary. 

As  to  the  6th  objection. 

This  objection,  as  might  be  supposed,  has  been 
addressed  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people  of  both 
provinces,  in  whom  it  has  been  attempted  to 
excite  apprehension  for  the  security  of  their 
laws,  religion,  and  peculiar  institutions.  How- 
ever well  adapted  to  the  ears  of  the  ill-infonned. 
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this  objection  certainly  cannot  be  entertained  by 
persons  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed measure,  and  the  effects  to  be  expected 
from  it.  The  union  which  is  contemplated,  being 
purely  of  a  political  nature,  will  not,  of  course, 
disturb  the  local  laws  or  institutions  of  either 
of  the  provinces;  these  will  continue  under  the 
administration  and  control  of  the  separate  judi- 
catures, as  they  now  subsist.  Neither  of  the 
provinces  can  have  the  slightest  cause  of  un- 
easiness on  this  head.  The  French  Canadians 
have  their  laws  and  religion  effectually  gua- 
ranteed to  them  by  the  Act  of  the  British  Par- 
liament of  the  14th  of  his  late  Majesty, 
confirmed  ex  abundanti  in  this  particular  by  the 
Act  of  the  31st  of  the  same  reign ;  and 
the  people  of  Upper  Canada  have  an  equally 
powerful  assurance  of  the  continuance  of  their  pe- 
culiar laws  and  institutions  under  the  same  last- 
mentioned  act.  If  either  party  required  it,  addi- 
tional security  might  be  afforded  by  the  proposed 
Union  Bill.  Both  systems  of  laws  have  been  de- 
rived from  nations  who  have  reached  the  highest 
degree  of  civilization  and  refinement,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  require  many  additions ;  some  occa- 
sional modifications  may  be  requisite  to  adapt 
parts  of  them  to  local  circumstances,  and  the  few 
acts  necessary  for  that  purpose  may  be  passed 
from  time  to  time  as  occasion  requires,  by  the 
joint  legislature,  with  the  same  facility  that  acts 
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arc  now  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  af- 
fecting England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  separately. 
All  other  subjects  of  legislation  will  be  common 
to  both ;  and,  as  already  stated,  there  is  no  di- 
versity of  interest  to  create,  in  respect  of  these, 
difficulties  or  embarrassment.  But  it  is  insi* 
nuated  that  the  majority  of  the  joint  legislature, 
may  conceive  the  design  of  extending  to  both, 
the  system  of  laws  peculiar  to  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces. This  supposition  cannot  be  seriously 
entertained  in  the  mind  of  any  rational  person. 
There  is  no  interest  in  the  provinces  separately, 
to  induce  them  to  incur  the  hazard  and  danger 
of  such  an  absurd  attempt ;  and  the  necessity  of 
the  royal  sanction  to  all  acts  of  the  legislature,  as 
well  as  the  general  superintendence  of  the  im- 
perial parliament,  would  preclude  the  possibility 
of  such  attempt  proving  successful.  As  well 
(and  with  grea^'^r  reason,  as  there  is  no  superior 
power  common  to  England  and  Scotland,)  might 
the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  apprehend  the  loss 
of  their  laws  and  the  destruction  of  the  ascen- 
dency of  their  religion  in  that  country,  by  acts  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  in  which  their  represen- 
tatives constitute  a  very  small  minority.  It  is 
true,  that  at  the  time  of  the  union  of  Scotland 
with  England,  such  apprehensions  were  indus- 
triously instilled  into  their  minds,  as  have  been 
excited  in  those  of  the  Canadians,  and  from  the 
same  motives ;  but  experience  has  verified  how 
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groundless  such  apprehensions  were,  and  there 
can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  union  of  the  Canadas 
would  afford  evidence  of  the  same  fact  in  those 
countries.  Under  this  head  of  objection,  it  is 
said  that  there  is  an  opposition  of  interest  between 
the  two  Canadas,  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  more  rum 
is  said  to  be  drunk  in  Lower  than  Upper  Canada, 
while  a  greater  quantity  of  whiskey  is  drunk  in 
the  latter  than  in  the  former  ;  and  the  tea  and 
salt  consumed  in  Upper  Canada  are  said  not  to 
be  obtained,  as  in  the  Lower  province,  from 
England.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  this  circum- 
stance may  lead  to  injustice  in  the  imposition  of 
duties  by  the  joint  legislature.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  find  that  the  opponents  of  the  union,  who 
allege  an  opposition  of  interest  between  the  two 
Canadas,  have  no  other  proof  of  it  to  offer,  than 
the  circumstance  just  mentioned.  This  illustra- 
tion, too,  proceeds  from  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  in  Lower  Canada,  which  would  possess 
the  majority  in  the  joint  legislature,  with  the 
power,  of  course,  of  laying  a  duty  on  whiskey  cor- 
responding to  that  on  rum  ;  and  the  wisdom  of 
whose  representatives  would  not  be  severely 
tasked  in  finding  means  of  equalizing  the  situa- 
tion of  the  provinces  in  what  relates  to  tea  and 
salt.  If  such  trivial  circumstances  could  influence 
so  important  a  measure  as  that  of  the  union  of 
two  provinces,  melancholy  indeed  would  be  the 
fate  of  its  inhabitants  I     It  is  also  apprehended. 
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or  rather  it  is  aflfcctcd  to  be  apprehended,  (for  no 
real  apprehension  can  be  supposed  to  exist  on 
the  subject,)  that  in  the  appropriation  of  the  re- 
venue, the  majority  of  the  joint  legislature  will 
act  with  partiality  and  injustice.  This  supposi- 
tion is  altogethcrgratuitous.  The  individuals  com< 
posing  the  majority  of  the  joint  legislature  would 
have  no  adequate  interest  to  make  them  swerve 
from  the  common  principles  of  honesty  and  jus- 
tice in  making  such  appropriations.  The  occa- 
sions, too,  for  such  injustice  must  be  infrequent, 
as  objects  of  a  local  nature  would  generally  be 
provided  for  by  local  taxation.  Upon  this  point 
also,  however,  experience  may  serve  to  calm  ap- 
prehension. Scotland,  whose  situation  is  ana- 
logous to  that  in  which  it  is  supposed  Upper 
Canada  would  be  placed  by  the  union,  although 
by  the  inferiority  of  the  number  of  her  represen- 
tatives in  the  British  parliament,  she  has  always 
been  at  the  mercy  of  an  English  majority,  has 
never  had  cause  of  complaint  on  this  head  ;  and, 
as  the  principles  of  human  action  are  the  same  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  it  may  be  fairly  in- 
ferred that,  on  the  American  side,  the  same  sense 
of  justice  would  be  evinced. 

It  is  humbly  presumed,  that  the  review  which 
has  been  taken  of  the  objections  to  the  proposed 
union  must  confirm  in  the  minds  of  unprejudiced 
persons,  the  conviction  of  the  expediency  and 
policy  of  that  measure,  and  the  writer  of  these 
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observations  will  not  therefore  trespass  longer  on 
the  patience  of  those  who  may  honour  them  with 
a  perusal,  in  endeavouring  to  establish  that 
conviction. 

He  will  beg  leave  to  add,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Union  Bill  introduced  in  the  last  session  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  that  the  petitioners 
whom  he  represents,  while  they  arc  anxious  for 
the  proposed  union  on  such  terms  as  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government  may  deem  proper,  would 
cheerfully  acquiesce  in  a  modiiication  of  that 
bill  in  some  of  its  particulars  which  have  been 
objected  to,  if  upon  consideration  such  modifica- 
tion should  be  thought  expedient. 

As  specific  objections  have  been  urged,  and 
some  of  them  have  principally  occasioned  the 
opposition  to  the  union  in  both  provinces,  it 
would  appear  to  be  incumbent  on  the  petitioners 
for  the  measure  on  this  occasion,  not  to  pass  them 
over  in  silence.  Their  agent  will,  therefore,  beg 
leave  succinctly  to  advert  to  these  objections  in 
the  order  in  which  the  clauses  objected  to  stand 
in  the  proposed  bill,  and  to  offer  on  them  a  few 
observations. 

As  to  the  objections  to  the  9th,  10th,  11th, 
and  12th  clauses. 

By  these  clauses  the  representation  of  the 
two  provinces  in  the  proposed  joint  legislature  is 
regulated.  At  the  time  the  existing  constitutions 
were  established  by  the  act  of  31  George  III., 
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c.  31,  fifty  members  were  allotted  to  Lower 
Canada ;  the  number  originally  specified  in  the 
bill  was  thirty,  Mr.  Fox  proposed  to  substitute 
one  hundred,  and  Mr.  Pitt  consented  to  change 
the  first  number  to  fifty,  which  is  that  in  the  act 
as  it  now  stands.  This  number  appears  to  have 
been  fixed  upon,  without  any  reference  to  the 
amount  of  population,  and  probably  as  being  a 
convenient  number  for  discharging  the  duties  of 
a  representative  assembly.  It  was  perfectly  suf- 
ficient at  the  time,  and  has  continued  so  since, 
for  an  adequate  and  even  ample  representation  of 
every  part  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  French 
Canadian  population.  In  what  respects  this 
population,  there  has  been  no  motive  for  any 
change  in  the  representation  since  it  was  first 
established,  nor  has  any  measure  to  that  effect 
been  proposed  on  their  part.  Two  other  portions 
of  the  population,  however,  have  had  the  greatest 
reason  for  dissatisfaction  with  it, — namely,  the 
English  inhabitants  residing  in  the  towns  and  dis- 
persed in  the  Seigniories,  and  the  English  inha- 
bitants of  the  townships.  The  first  description 
of  English  inhabitants  had  been  anxious  for  a 
house  of  assembly  from  the  period  of  the  Con- 
quest downwards;  they  had  been  induced  to 
emigrate  to,  and  settle  in  the  country,  under  the 
royal  assurance  contained  in  the  proclamation  of 
1763,  that  they  would  have  the  benefit  of  English 
laws,  and  a  representative  assembly.   After  being 
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deprived  of  the  former  under  the  act  of  1774, 
they  still  more  strenuously  urged  their  right  to 
the  latter.     It  was  expected  by  them,  in  com- 
mon with  the  French  Canadians,  that  if  the  disa- 
bility of  the  latter  on  the  ground  of  their  religion, 
to  be  members  of  the  assembly   were  removed, 
the  English  inhabitants  would  at  least  have  the  be- 
nefit of  an  aliquot  proportion  of  the  representation. 
Instead  of  this  airangement,  or  any  thing  analo- 
gous to  it,  the  choice  of  representatives  was  left 
entirely  to  the  French  Canadians.     It  is  to  be 
presumed  that,  in  adopting   this  course,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  French  Canadians,  grateful  for 
the  extraordinary  generosity  and  kindness  evinced 
towards  them,  would  have  felt  a  greater  disposi- 
tion to  coalesce   with  their  English  fellow-sub- 
jects ;  and,  so  far  from  making  tlie  character  of 
an  Englishman  a  cause  of  disqualification,  would 
at  least  have  treated   them  on  a  footing  of  equa- 
lity with  themselves  in  elections.     It  has  already 
been  stated  that   a  directly  contrary  effect  w^as 
produced.     Having  the  whole  legislative  power 
of  the  popular  branch  of  the  government  in  their 
hands,  the  French  Canadians   have   been  led   to 
entertain    views    of    separate    aggrandisement, 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  conceived, 
they  have  been  jealous  of  English  participation  in 
this  power,  and  have  in  practice  virtually  deprived 
them  of  all   influence    in  elections,  and  in  the 
assembly.     Under  the  existing  system,  therefore, 
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the  first  description  of  English  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding persons  of  the  greatest  respectability  and 
wealth  in  the  country,  and  the  whole  of  its  com- 
mercial interest,  can  hardly  be  said  to.  be  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  second 
description  of  English  inhabitants,  those  of  the 
townships,  have  been  still  more  disadvantageously 
situated  ;  they  have  not  had  eveii  the  semblance 
of  a  participation  in  the  election  of  the  members 
for  the  assembly,  and  have  been  kept  almost 
without  the  pale  of  civil  government.  As  the 
legislature  of  Lower  Canada  is  now  constituted, 
both  these  descriptions  of  English  inhabitants 
amounting  as  already  stated  to  80,000  souls, 
cannot  with  justice  be  said  to  be  represented  in 
the  House  of  Assembly,  for  they  cannot  by  their 
own  act  return  a  single  member  to  it.  In  Upper 
Canada,  circumstances  have  been  entirely  diffe- 
rent. By  the  act  of  31  George  III,  c.  31,  it  was 
declared  that  the  number  of  members  in  Upper 
Canada  should  not  be  less  than  sixteen.  That 
country  was  a  wilderness  at  the  time,  and  could 
not  conveniently  have  supplied  a  greater  number ; 
but  the  rapid  extension  of  its  settlements  and  in- 
crease of  its  population  has  required  from  time 
to  time  successive  additions  to  the  number  of 
its  representatives,  which  have  been  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  provincial  legislature,  and  the 
present  number  of  representatives  of  that  province 
is  forty.     By  the  clauses  of  the  proposed  Union 
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Bill  now  referred  to,  Upper  Canada  is  to  be 
represented  in  the  joint  legislature  by  the  present 
forty  members.  This  has  been  made  a  ground 
of  objection  to  the  union  in  the  Lower  Province, 
not  so  much  by  the  French  Canadian  population 
generally,  as  by  a  few  of  their  leading  members 
in  the  House  of  Assembly,  who  are  jealous  of  all 
English  influence,  as  militating  against  their 
views  of  ambition,  and  would  therefore  wish  to 
diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  accession  to  it 
to  be  produced  by  a  union.  The  proposed  ad- 
mission of  the  forty  members  of  Upper  Canada 
into  the  joint  legislature  is,  however,  perfectly 
reasonable  in  itself,  and  of  unquestionable  expe- 
diency. For  all  practical  purposes  of  utility,  any 
nice  adaptation  of  the  representation,  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  two  provinces,  to  the  amount  of 
their  relative  population,  cannot  be  deemed 
necessary,  as  the  representatives  chosen  by  each 
province  in  particular  would  by  the  union  become 
the  representatives  of  both  ;  and,  it  would  prac- 
tically, be  of  no  importance  to  the  beneficial  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  by  what  particular  place 
they  might  have  been  returned,  provided  the 
representation  be  such  as  to  embrace  all  parts  of 
the  country.  As  the  French  Canadian  population 
are  satisfied  with  their  present  representation, and 
Upper  Canada  has  established  its  representation 
so  as  to  answer  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
it  would  seem  perfectly  reasonable,  in   incorpo» 
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rating  the  two  legislatures,  to  take  them  as  they 
now  subsist,  without  attempting  any  nice  adjust- 
ment of  the  relative  proportions  to  be  furnished 
by  each,  according  to  population,  or  the  other 
considerations  that  ought  to  ent^r  into  such  a  cal- 
culation. In  determining  also  the  number  of 
representatives  for  the  provinces  respectively, 
present  circumstances  ought  not  alone  to  in- 
fluence the  judgment: — regard  ought  also  to  be 
had  to  the  comparative  state  in  which  the  two 
provinces  will  be  a  few  years  hence.  The  in- 
crease of  population  in  Upper  Canada  has  been, 
and  will  continue  to  bc>  from  its  superior  attrac- 
tions in  the  eyes  of  emigrants,  so  much  more 
rapid  than  that  in  the  Lower  Province,  that  a 
very  few  years  would  suffice  to  efface  any  appa- 
rent inequality  that  might  be  supposed  to  exist  in 
the  arrangement  now  referred  to.  But  there  are 
a  variety  of  considerations  besides  merely  popu- 
lation, that  ought  to  operate  in  determining  the 
amount  of  representation.  Among  these  local 
circumstances  are  to  be  considered : — the  popu- 
lation of  Upper  Canada  is  more  widely  dispersed 
than  that  of  Lower  Canada,  extends  over  a  greater 
surface  of  territory,  and  the  intermediate  unset- 
tled spaces  are  filling  up  much  more  rapidly  than 
in  L(.wer  Canada: — education  and  knowledge 
also  are  generally  diffused  among  the  people  of 
Upper  Canada,  tliey  can  all,  with  few  exceptions, 
read  and  write  ;  while  in  the    Lower  Province 
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an  almost  universal  ignorance  prevails  among  the 
French  Canadians,  few  of  whom  can  read  or 
write ;  and  this  latter  population,  on  this  account, 
is  capable  of  furnishing  in  proportion  to  its 
amount,  a  much  smaller  number  of  persons  qua- 
lified to  be  representatives.  Upper  Canada, 
therefore,  has  a  justclaim  at  this  time,  to  a  more 
numerous  representation  for  the  same  amount  of 
population.  The  comparative  importance  of  the 
two  provinces  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  to 
the  parent  state,  cannot  fail  also  to  receive  con- 
sideration on  this  head.  Upper  Canada  with  a 
population  somewhat  less  than  one  half  of  that 
of  liower  Canada,  already  supplies  two-thirds  of 
the  exports  proceeding  from  the  latter.  There 
are  other  considerations  which  would  make  it 
unreasonable  that  any  otiicr  principle  than  that 
contained  in  the  bill,  should  be  adopted  as  to  the 
representation.  The  two  descriptions  of  English 
inhabitants  above-mentioned  have  a  right  to  be 
taken  into  account  on  this  subject.  They  are  now 
virtually  excluded  to  the  great  injury  of  the  co.un- 
try,  from  the  representation  of  Lower  Canada.  By 
the  Union,  they  might  be  expected  to  be  represent- 
ed through  the  members  forUpper  Canada,  and  it  is 
among  the  number  of  important  advantages  to  be 
expected  from  this  measure,  that,  as  the  character 
of  an  Englishman  would  be  no  disqualification  in 
a  candidate  in  Upper  Canada,  enlightened   and 
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wealthy  individuals  belonging  to  the  mercantile 
body  in  Lower  Canada,  and  in  other  classes  in 
that  province,  who  as  Englishmen  arc  now  ex- 
cluded from  the  legislature  altogether,  might  be 
expected  to  be  returned  for  Upper  Canada,  and 
by  their  intelligence,  weight,  and  influence  in  the 
joint  legislature,  contribute  greatly  to  the  prospe- 
rity and  security  of  the  country ;  while  the 
friendly  relations  established  between  them  and 
their  constituents,  would  contribute  to  knit  to- 
gether the  distant  parts  of  the  two  provinces  by 
the  ties  of  mutual  interest  and  attachment.  As 
has  been  stated  above,  the  united  English  popu- 
lation of  Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada  does 
not  fall  short  of  the  French  Canadian  more  than 
from  60  to  80,000,  so  that  under  this  view  of  the 
subject,  even  upon  the  score  of  numbers,  the 
French  Canadian  population  would  have  nothing 
to  complain  of  in  the  admission  of  forty  members 
from  Upper  Canada  into  the  joint  legislature. 
But  certainly,  on  a  question  such  as  the  present, 
involving  the  continuance  of  the  connexion  of 
two  important  colonies  with  the  parent  state, 
their  security  and  prosperity,  and  her  interest  as 
connected  with  these,  considerations  peculiarly 
belonging  to  the  supreme  government  of  the 
state  ought  to  have  some  influence  ;  and  these,  it 
is  presumed,  cannot  leave  a  shadow  of  doubt,  as 
to  the  justice,  propriety,  and  expediency  of  regu- 
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lating   the   representation   as  proposed    by    the 
Union  Bill. 

But  it  is  objected  also,  that  by  these  clauses, 
the  increase  of  the  representation  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada is  permitted  to  proceed  under  a  local  act 
of  that  province,  notwithstanding  the  Union.  No 
injury  is  likely  to  accrue  to  Lower  Canada,  from 
this  circumstance,  as  the  entire  number  of  repre- 
sentatives for  each  province  is  limited  to  sixty, 
and  as,  to  counterbalance  this  benefit  in  favour 
of  Upper  Canada,  the  bill  empowers  the  gover- 
nor of  Lower  Canada  to  increase,  the  represen- 
tation of  that  province  from  50  to  60  members, 
by  allowing  representatives  to  parts  of  the  coun- 
try that  have  been  settled  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  representation,  and  which 
cannot  be  considered  as  being  now  de  facto  repre- 
sented in  the  present  assembly.  By  these  two 
clauses  no  cause  of  complaint  can  certainly  be  af- 
forded to  Lower  Canada,  as  she  is  enabled  to  reach 
the  extreme  extent  of  her  representation,  imo  saltu 
by  an  immediate  subdivision  of  her  present 
counties,  under  the  authority  of  her  governor ; 
whereas  Upper  Canada  can  reach  it  only  as  the 
progressive  increase  of  her  population  may  entitle 
her.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  these  clauses 
evidently  advantageous  to  Lower  Canada,  in  its 
integral  state,  should  be  objected  to  by  the 
French  Canadians  as  promising  some  advantage 
to   the  Inhabitants    of   the    townships,    whose 
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claims  to  relief  are  universally  acknowledged. 
These  are  designated,  in  order  to  convey  the 
most  unfavourable  impressions  respecting  them, 
*'  As  an  extension  of  the  American  settlements  of 
*•  UnitedStates,"as  being '^separated  by  a  wilder- 
•'  ness  from  the  other  settlements,''  and  as  having 
"  very  little  intercourse  or  community  of  interest 
"  with  the  body  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  in 
*'  Lower  Canada."  This  description  would  convey 
the  idea  of  a  species  of  foreign  outlaws,  making 
no  part  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  and  without 
claim  to  any  consideration  in  the  regulation  of 
the  government  of  the  Canadas.  When  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  population  so  des- 
cribed are  mentioned,  it  must  excite  astonishment 
that  such  language  should  be  used;  and  the 
very  use  of  this  language  will  be  considered 
as  furnishing  the  strongest  evidence  of  the. na- 
tional feelings  by  which  it  has  been  dictated, 
and  which  have  already  been  so  frequently  men- 
tioned in  these  observations  as  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  tranquillity,  security,  and  best 
interests  of  the  country. — The  townships  are 
tracts  of  land  situated  for  the  most  part  in  the 
rear  of  the  old  French  settlements,  which  have 
been  granted  in  free  and  common  soccage,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  establishing  the  present 
constitutions  of  the  Canadas.  The  first  settlers 
in  these  townships  were  American  Loyalists,  who 
preferred  an  asylum  in  the  wilderness  of  Lower 
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Canada,  to  a  more   distant  one   in  the  settle- 
ments of  Upper  Canada,  then  in  their  infancy. 
To  these  original  settlers  and  their  descendants 
have  been  added  families  and  individuals  from 
the  United  States,  who  have  preferred  the  pros- 
pects held  out  to  them  in  Lower  Canada  to  those 
in  their  own  country,  and  also  Emigrants  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  some  of  them  persons 
of  wealth  and  respectability,  who  latterly  have 
contributed  considerably  to  increase  the  popula- 
tion.    From  the  smallest  beginnings,  subject  to 
every  species  of  hardship  and  discouragements, 
without  any  share   in  the  representation  of  the 
Province,  without  the  administration    of  justice 
among  them,  and  almost  without  the  benefit  of 
civil  government,  the  inhabitants  of  tiiesc  town- 
ships have  surmounted  every  obstacle    to   their 
improvement,  and,  in  spite  of  the  utter  neglect, 
with  which  they  have  been  treated,  have  now 
become  a  considerable  and  most  important  part 
of  the  population  of  Lower  Canada,  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  numbers,  wealth  and  influence,  with 
the  advantage  of  a  resident  clergy  of  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  state    among  them,   and 
contributing  largely  to  increase  the  exports  and 
imports  of  the  country.     In  the  last  American 
war,  they  exhibited  most  unquestionable  proofs 
of  their  loyalty  and  attachment  to  His  Majesty's 
government,  and  are  inferior  to  no  part  of  their 
fellow  subjects  in  claims  to  the  protection  and 
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favour  of  the  government.  If  they  are  not  ob- 
jects of  esteem  and  attachment,  with  the  French 
Canadian  population,  no  other  reason  can  be 
assigned  than  that  they  are  the  descendants  of 
Englishmen.  That  this  population  should  have 
been  divided  from  their  French  Canadian  Bre- 
thren, by  a  wilderness,  that  they  should  have 
had  very  little  intercourse  and  should  be  sup- 
posed to  have  no  community  of  interest,  with 
them,  and  that  the  latter  should  alone  be  desig- 
nated as  "  His  Majesty's  subjects,"  are  among 
the  most  striking  of  the  ill-effects  produced  by 
the  system  of  government  now  complained  of, 
which  without  this  admission  could  hardly  have 
been  deemed  credible  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
advert  to  stronger  evidence  of  them  than  that 
which  has  thus  been  inadvertently  furnished. 
When  it  is  mentioned  as  among  the  principal 
evils  to  be  expected  from  a  Union,  that  this  po- 
pulation will  be  admitted  to  a  participation  in  the 
civil  and  political  rights  of  British  subjects,  and 
that  they  will  feel  sympathies  with  the  rest  of 
the  English  inhabitants  of  the  two  provinces,  one 
would  suppose  that  Lower  Canada,  from  which 
this  objection  proceeds,  had  ceased  to  be  an 
English  Colony,  and  that  it  had  already  become, 
what  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  Union  would 
wish  to  render  it,  exclusively,  a  soil  for  the 
habitation  of  Frenchmen.  That  such  an  objec- 
tion should  be  addressed  to  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
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ment  is  certainly  among  tho  greatest  singularities 
to  which  the  Anomalies  of  Canada,  as  an  English 
Colony,  have  given  rise. 

Without  going  into  further  detail  on  this  ob- 
jection, respecting  the  merits  of  this  mis-rcprc- 
sented  part  of  the  population  of  Lower  Canada, 
and  the  injustice  they  have  experienced  from  the 
French  Canadian  majority  of  the  legislature  of  that 
province,  the  writer  of  these  observations  will 
beg  leave  to  refer  to  their  petition  already  in  the 
possession  of  His  Majesty's  Government  praying 
for  the  proposed  Union,  as  conveying  the  humble 
representation  of  grievances  of  which  no  other 
part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  would  afford  a 
parallel.  That  this  deserving,  highly  useful,  and 
much  aggrieved  population  should  have  the  ad- 
vantage supposed  to  be  contemplated  by  these 
clauses,  he  is  persuaded  will  not  be  considered 
among  the  objectionable  parts  of  the  bill. 

It  has  also  been  made  an  objection  to  these 
clauses,  that  it  is  provided  by  them,  that  any 
future  change  in  the  representation  in  the  joint 
legislature,  as  established  by  the  proposed  bill, 
should  not  take  place,  without  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  present  at  the  second  and  third  readings  of 
any  bill  for  that  purpose.  Considering  the  compo- 
sition of  the  joint  legislature,  this  clause,  which 
must  be  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  weaker 
party,  is  so  reasonable  in  itself,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  on  what  grounds  it  is  objected  to, 
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and  no  explanations  in  its  support  appear  neces- 
sary. 

With  respect  to  the  apprclieiisions  expressed 
by  the  French  Canadians,  in  relation  to  these 
clauses*  for  the  security  of  their  laws,  religion, 
and  peculiar  rights,  it  has  been  sufficiently  shewn 
above,  that  neither  province  can  have  any  rational 
ground  of  uneasiness  on  this  head,  and  any  fur- 
ther enlargement  on  this  point  may  well  be 
omitted. 

Before  quitting  the  objection  to  these  clauses, 
it  is  proper  to  rectify  a  mis-statement,  in  fact, 
which  is  intended  to  support  them.  It  is  stated, 
"  that  the  present  population  of  Upper  Canada 
**  has  been  admitted  on  the  part  of  Upper  Canada, 
"and  by  the  late  Canada  Trade  Act  to  be  one- 
"  fifth  of  that  of  Lower  Canada."  This,  it  must  be 
observed  is  an  assertion,  not  justified  by  fact, 
and  is  intended,  as  well  as  some  other  asser- 
tions, to  produce  an  exaggerated  opinion  as  to  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  French  Canadian  op- 
ponents of  a  Union.  Upper  Canada  never  made 
such  an  admission  as  that  alleged,  and,  if  made, 
it  would  be  notoriously  untrue.  The  proportion 
of  one-fifth  of  duties  was  assented  to  by  com- 
missioners on  the  part  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  without  any  specification  of  the  grounds 
on  which  it  was  established,  and  it  has  continued 
to  be  adhered  to,  long  since  it  was  known  not  to 
correspond  with  the  comparative  amount  of  the 
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pcjpulation  of  the  two  provinces.  After  the  difli- 
culties  experienced  by  Upper  Canada  in  obtain- 
ing any  part  of  those  duties,  she  was  glad,  and 
with  reason,  to  secure  a  fifth,  without  embarrassing 
her  claim  by  an  increased  demand  on  the  score  of 
an  increase  in  her  population,  .md  the  Trade 
Bill  was  passed  accordingly,  at  her  solicitation, 
but  certainly,  it  is  presumed,  without  at  all  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  present  amount  of 
population  in  the  two  provinces  respectively. 

As  to  the  objection  to  the  15th  clause. 

This  clause  establishes  a  qualification  of  500/. 
sterling  in  real  estate  to  render  persons  eligible 
to  the  assembly.  In  Lower  Canada  it  has  not 
been  made  the  subject  of  objection.  In  Upper 
Canada,  the  persons  inimical  to  the  Union  hav.; 
raised  some  clamour  respecting  it.  The  pro- 
posed qualification  is  in  itself  perfectly  reason- 
able, and  in  the  present  state  of  the  Canadas 
would  not  have  the  eftect  of  excluding  from  a  seat 
in  the  joint  assembly  any  person  having  preten- 
sions to  it. 

As  to  the  objection  to  the  16th  clause. 

By  this  clause  the  governor  is  empowered  to 
summon  to  the  assembly,  two  members  of  the 
executive  council,  with  the  right  of  debating 
therein,  but  without  the  power  of  voting.  It  is 
presumed,  that  this  clause  has  been  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  executive 
government  an  official  organ,   for  making  known 
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its  sentiments  and  views  in  the  assembly,  and  to 
prevent  any  misrepresentation  of  them.  This 
construction  has  been  put  upon  it  in  Lower 
Canada,  and  it  has  there  excited  no  dissatisfac- 
tion. In  Upper  Canada  it  has  been  objected  to, 
as  having  a  tendency  to  produce  an  undue  in- 
fluence over  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature, 
and  as  affecting  the  independence  of  the  assem- 
bly. Any  cause  of  uneasiness  on  this  head  ap- 
pears to  be  imaginary.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
fit  to  observe,  that  with  the  dispositions  that  pre- 
vail in  the  Canadas  In  respect  of  His  Majesty's 
Government,  this  clause  might,  if  it  should  ap- 
pear expedient,  be  omitted,  without  injury  to 
the  interest  of  the  executive  government. 

As  to  the  objections  to  the  19th  clause. 

By  this  clause  the  governor  is  empowered  to 
convene  the  legislature,  after  due  notice,  at  such 
times  and  places  as  he  may  think  fit.  In  the 
detail  of  objections,  this  clause  has  not  escaped 
objection,  but  it  is  in  perfect  conformity  with  the 
acknowledged  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  is 
not  liable  to  objection. 

As  to  the  objection  to  the  20th  clause. 

By  this  clause  the  duration  of  the  provincial 
parliament  is  extended  from  four  to  five  years. 
This  clause  has  been  particularly  objected  to  in 
Upper  Canada,  as.  an  abridgment  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  undor  the  existing  constitution. 
The  uniting  of  the  provinces,  by  an  incorporation 
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of  their  legislatures,  for  their  interest  and  that 
of  the  parent  state,  and  not  any  change  in  the 
present  constitution,  being  the  object  of  the 
measure  in  contemplation,  the  introduction  of 
this  clause,  particularly  as  the  proposed  exten- 
tion  is  so  small,  may,  perhaps,  not  be  deemed 
expedient. 

As  to  the  objection  to  the  93rd  jlause. 

By  this  clause  it  is  declared  *  That  no  pri- 
"  vilege  of  the  legislative  coun  3il  or  assembly 
**  shall  extend  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to 
"  authorize  the  imprisonment  of  any  of  His  Ma- 
**  jcsty's  subjects  not  being  members  of  those 
"  bodies  or  their  officers  or  servants  until  an 
**  act  declaratory  of  such  tight  be  passed.**  This 
clause  has  been  objected  to,  as  subversive  of  the 
right  of  the  .Colonial  assemblies,  which  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  exercising  in  confor- 
mity with  parliamentary  usage  in  England,  to 
proceed  for  contempt  as  is  done  by  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  England.  Considering  the 
inexpediency  of  connecting  with  the  Union  enact- 
ments that  might  be  considered  or  represented 
as  an  abridgment  of  any  existing  constitutional 
right,  it  is  humbly  submitted  whether  it  might 
not  be  prudent  to  leave  things  on  their  present 
footing  by  the  omission  of  this  clause.  As  the 
clause  would  seem  by  its  language  to  deprive 
the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature  of  the  power 
to  maintain  their  authority  by  imprisonment,  even 
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for  direct  contempts  of  it,  it  is  presumed,  that  its 
language,  at  all  events,  would  require  modifi- 
cation, 

As  to  the  objections  to  the  24th  and  25th 
clauses. 

These  clauses  may  be  said  to  have  given  oc- 
casion to  the  opposition,  which  has  been  made  in 
Lower  Canada,  to  the  Union,  and  without  them, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  no  opposition 
whatever  would  have  been  made  to  the  measure. 
With  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  prohibiting  in 
some  respects  the  use  of  the  French  language, 
it  may  be  observed  tliat  tlie  first  part  of  the 
clause,  by  wliich  the  use  of  the  English  language 
only  is  required  in  all  written  proceedings  in  the 
two  legislalivo  bodies,  is  of  the  most  unquestion- 
able reasonableness  and  ex[)cdioncy,  and  could 
not  be  objected  to  as  productive  of  any  incon- 
venience whatever.  The  second  part  of  the 
clause,  by  wliich,  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years, 
it  is  required  that  the  debates  should  be  carried 
on  in  the  English  language  it  is  hiunbly  presumed 
is  of  a  difibrent  character.  It  would  be  produc- 
tive of  galling  inconvenience  and  hardship  to 
individuals,  and  would  inflict  a  wound  on  the 
pride  of  the  people  concerned,  of  an  injurious 
tendency,  besides  affording  ground  for  popular 
misrepresentation  and  clamour,  This  latter  en- 
actment, it  is  humbly  conceived,  is  not  essentially 
necessary  for  the    attaiiunent   of  the   object  in 
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view,  and  might  with  great  propriety  be  omitted 
in  the  proposed  union  bill ;  but  its  place  might 
be  supplied  by  another  enactment  of  the 
greatest  utility,  which  could  not  give  um- 
brage, and  would  be  productive  of  no  incon- 
venience, by  requiring  the  sole  use  of  the 
English  language  in  all  writs,  records,  and 
written  proceedings  in  His  Majesty's  Courts  of 
Justice,  cither  immodiately,  or,  as  might  be  more 
prudent,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years :  such  an 
enactment,  in  conjunction  with  that  contained  in 
the  first  part  of  the  21th  clause,  would  be  produc- 
tive of  the  best  effects,  in  contributing  to  anglify 
the  country,  and  would  relieve  the  Courts  of 
Justice,  and  those  who  assist  in  their  proceedings, 
from  the  extreme  inconVv'^nience  now  experienced 
from  the  use  of  twt)  lansfuaircs.  With  the  know- 
ledge  of  tiic  English  language  which  is  now  to 
be  found  in  all  the  French  Canadian  practition- 
ers, and  their  familiarity  with  English  forms, 
no  inconvenienco  would  ariso  from  this  enact- 
ment to  individuals. 

The  SOth  clause  is  intended  to  confirm  in  His 
Majesty  a  control  over  the  appointment  of 
Cur6s,  by  requiring  the  governor's  license  for 
the  validity  of  such  appointments.  This  power, 
however  expedient  and  proper  (and  of  this  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained)  having  been  on  this 
occasion,  for  the  first  time  since  the  conqucist, 
insisted  upon,  his  given  rise  to  nmch  clamour 
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and  misrepresentation,  and  has  had  I'Jic  effect  of 
enlisting  the  clergy  in  the  opposition  to  the  union. 
It  is  humbly  presumed,  that  the  provision  now 
referred  to,  whenever  it  may  be  thought  proper 
to  adopt  it,  would  be  more  advantageously  made 
the  subject  of  a  separate  bill.  It  has  no  neces- 
sary connexion  with  the  proposed  measure  of  a 
union,  and  if  omitted  for  the  present,  together 
with  the  latter  part  of  the  24th  clause  as  to  the 
use  of  the  French  language  orally,  the  feelings 
of  hostility  to  a  union  might  be  expected  to 
subside  immediately  in  Lowjr  Canada,  and  that 
measure  when  adopted,  would  go  into  quiet  and 
easy  operation  there.  The  state  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  as  it  now  subsists  in  Lower 
Canada,  from  the  want  of  any  coercive  jurisdic- 
tion over  its  ministers,  is  very  likely  to  require 
the  aici  of  legislative  power  for  its  own  internal 
management  and  security,  and,  perhaps,  it  may 
hcrearter  be  deemed  expedient  to  unite  in  the 
same  bill,  enactments  relating  as  well  to  this 
object  as  to  the  provision  in  the  union  bill  now 
referred  to. 

Ab  to  the  objection  to  the  20th  clause. 

This  clause,  by  which  it  h  intended  to  secure 
to  oir>ccis  employed  in  the  two  legislatures  some 
pecuniary  compensation,  is  objected  to  as  con- 
taining an  appropriation  by  the  Imperial  Par- 
hairiCnt,  of  monies  raised  on  the  subject  in  the 
colonics,   and  as   being  contrary  to  the  Decla- 
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ratory  Act,  eighteenth  George  III.  As  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  joint  legislature  would 
make  an  adequate  provision,  for  the  purposes 
specified  in  this  clause,  there  would  not  appear  to 
be  any  particular  reason  for  retaining  it  in  the 
bill,  and  it  might,  it  is  humbly  presumed,  be 
omitted. 

In  thus  most  respectfully  submitting  the  pre- 
ceding observe  Jons  on  the  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed bill,  the  agent  for  the  petitioners  for  the 
union  has  complied  with  a  sense  of  duty  which 
seemed  to  require  that  he  should  not  be  silent 
respecting  them.  At  the  same  time,  he  begs 
leave  to  repeat,  that  the  petitioners  whom  he 
represents  have  the  most  perfect  reliance  on  the 
wisdom  of  His  Majesty's  government,  and  will 
receive  the  union,  which  is  expected  by  both 
provinces,  on  whatever  terms  may  be  prescribed, 
with  profound  gratitude. 

J.  STUART, 

Agent  for  Petitioners  for  Union  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada. 

London,  June  6,  1823. 
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APPENDIX. 


No.   r.    List  of  Petition  praying  for  a  Union  of  the 
Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

No.  IL  Printed  Copy  of  Petition  from  the  City  and 
County  of  Monireal. 

No.  IIL  Printed  Copy  of  Petitions  from  the  Town- 
sliips  of  Lower  Canada. 
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No.   L 

LIST  of  PETITIONS  praj,ingfora  Union  of  the 
Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

i  A  PKTiTioisr  to  His  Majesty .  ."j 

2  A  Petition  to  the  House  of  Lords  I      from    the    City    and 

3  A  Petition  to  the  House  of  Com-  f  f"""^^'    of  Montreal    in 

mons  I  ''^'*^'*  Canada. 
J 

4  A  Petition  to  His  Majesty ^ 

A  A  Petition  to  the  House  of  Lords        Pro.n    fi.e    City    and 
"    "  "  "  ■  ■     "  Coimtv     (,f    Quebec    in 

Loner  Canada. 


C  A  Petition  to  the  House  of  Com 
mons 


7  A  Petition  to  His  Majesty n 

8  A  Petition  to  the  House  of  Lords  I      f^'^^'"    tlif^    Town  and 

9  A  Petition  to  theHo.ise  of  Com-  J'^'^,^"^*^  o^'  ^hn^e  Rivers 
"»  Lower  Canada. 


mons 


II 


so 


10  A  Polition  to  His  Majesty   . . .  .-j 

1 1  A  Petition  to  the  House  of  Lords.      ^>om  the  Eastern  Town- 

, -,    A -n  ^•^'      *    ^u    xr  pr^        >ships  and  other  places  ill 

12  A  Petition  to  the  House  of  Com-  f  j^^j;^^  ^.^^^^^^^  » 


mons 


1 3  A  Petition  to  the  House  of  Lords.-,      From   the  Inhabitants 

of  the  Seij^norii's  of  1  er- 

1^    A  tj  *•*•      *   ^u    TT  rn        I  rebonne,  and  Millc  Isles, 

14  A  Petition  to  the  House  of  Com-  ^  Argcnteuil,    and  Town- 

mons     , shipof  Chatham  in  Low 

->  Canada. 


er 


l.*;  A  Petition  l.^  His  Majesty  ...." 
10  A  Petition  to  the  House  of  Lords 
17  A  Petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons      


From  the  liorouii^h  of 
William  Henry  in  Lower 
Canada. 


IS  A  Petition  to  the  House  of  Lords.  |      p,^^  ^j,^  Township  of 
19  A  Petition  to  the  House  of  Com-  ,^Grenville    in   Lower  Ca- 


mons 


J  nada. 


*.' 


20  A  Petition  to  His  Majesty  , . .  ,"j 

21  A  Petition  to  the  House  of  Lords.      t?„  ^v      ,      ■    tt 

\   rrom  Kingston  in  Upper 

22  A  Petition  to  the  House  of  Com-  f  Canada. 


mons 


23  A  Petition  to  His  Majesty  . . .  / 

24  A  Petition  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
2  J  A  Petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  


From  Niagara  in  Uppor 
Canada, 


20  A  Petition  to  His  Majesty  . . . , 

27  A  Petition  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

28  A  Petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 

mons  


From   the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Upper  Canada. 


m] 


29  A  Petition  to  the  House  of  Lordsn      From   the    County    of 

30  A  Petition  to  the  House  of  Com-  >Glengary,  in  Upper  Ca- 
, J  nada. 


mons. 
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•n  A  Petition  to  Ihol  louse  of  Lords.!      r         .u  r. 

oo    *  u  .-.       ...     ,,                       1      »'^'^"»   the  County    of 

H2  A  IVtitiontotholIousoofCom-lstormoMt  in  Upper  Ca- 

nions     J  nuda 

3.'i  A  PetitiiHj  to  His  Majesty  . . .  .-^      From    the    Townships 
:i  t  A  Petition  to  tlie  House  of  Lords  I  ^'^rminir  the  Eastern  jwr- 

35  A  Petition  to  the  House  of  Com.  i^JtVf"    ^^"^    bounty    of 

Larleton  m   Upper   Ca- 
»"o»s Jnada. 


.3G  A  Petition  to  His  Majesty 

37  A  Petition  to  the  House  of  Lords. 


From  the  Township  of 


38  A  Petition  to  the  House  of  Com-  f  Marsh  in  Upper  Canada. 

mons 

39  A  Petition  to  the  House  of  Lords.T      r  ..      r. 

4«   A  r.  .-..  .     rr  ,.  *'''0"»    the    County    of 

40  A  Petition  to  the  House  of  Com-  >Carlelon  in  Upper  Cana- 


mons, 


J 


Ida. 


41  A  Petition  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

42  A  Petition  to  the  House  of  Com-  i     ^ '"o"™   the    District  of 

jjjQjjg  I  Ottawa  in  Upper  Canada. 

43  A  Petition  to  the  House  of  Lords.  ]      j.^om    the   County  of 

44  A  Petition  to  the  House  of  Com- rGrenville,  in  Upper"  Ca- 

mons Jnada. 


rj 
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A  Petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 


mons , 


^  From  the  County  of 
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No.  2. 

TO  the  Honorable,  the  Kuiglits,  Citizens,  and 
Burgesses,  representing  the  Commons  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  l>ritain 
anil  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled, 

The  Petition  q/the  Subscribers^  //w  Majesty's  dulifid 
and  loyal  Subjects^  of  British  birth  or  descent. 
Inhabitants  of  the  Citi/  ami  County  of  Montreal, 
in  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada, 


Humbly  Siiewetii, 

THAT  Your  Petitioners  learnt,  with  the  most 
lively  satisfaction,  that  the  measure  of  uniting 
the  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  under 
one  legislature,  had  been  submitted  to  the  conside- 
ration of  your  Honorable  House,  in  the  last  Session 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  have  been  impressed 
with  sentiments  of  the  most  respectful  gratitude  for 
the  attention  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  bestow 
on  this  measure,  of  vital  importance  to  both  pro- 
vinfies. 

Under  the  agreeable  anticipation  that  the  evident 
policy  and  urgent  necessity  of  a  union  of  the  provinces 
will  induce  a  renewal  of  the  measure,  in  the  next 
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session,  Your  Petitioners  most  respectfully  be^  leave 
to  submit  to  your  Honorable  House  tlie  principal  con- 
siderations, that  render  them,  in  the  highest  degree, 
anxious  for  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  union 

Your  Petitioners  in  all  humility  represent,  Tiat  the 
division  of  the  hite  Province  of  Quebec  into  two  pro- 
vinces, must  be  referred  to,  as  a  measure  which  has 
been  most  prolific  of  evil.  At  the  time  the  division 
took  place,  upwards  of  thirty  years  had  elapsed  from 
the  concpicst  of  the  country,  by  His  Majesty's  arnis  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  unlimited  generosity  which 
had  been  displayed  towards  the  compicred,  by  con- 
firming to  them  their  laws  and  their  religion,  by 
admitting  them  to  a  particij)ation  in  the  government 
and  in  all  the  rights  of  British  subjects,  a\id  by  con- 
tinued demonstrations  of  kindness  towards  them,  no 
advances  had  been  made  in  effecting  a  change  in  the 
principles,  language,  habits  and  manners,  which  cha- 
racterised them  as  a  foreign  people.  Such  change, 
as  well  from  past  experience  as  from  the  knowi .  opera- 
tion of  the  feelings  common  to  mankind,  could  not  be 
expected,  while  the  conquered  people  were  permitted 
exclusively  to  regulate  their  own  government,  and 
thus  cherish  and  maintain  the  national  peculiarities, 
which  it  was  equally  the  interest  of  the  parent  state 
and  of  the  colony,  should  be  gradually  effaced  by  an 
intimate  union  with  their  fellow-subjects  of  Britisli 
origin.  On  this  account,  it  seemed  evidently  necessary, 
in  framing  a  new  constitution  of  government,  that 
the    representation,   should    be  so  regulated  as   to 
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ensure  a  fit  and  reasonable  influence  of  British  feelings 
and  principles  on  the  conduct  of  the  colonial  legi- 
slature. The  measures  for  this  purpose  were  at  the 
time  facilitated  by  the  increase  of  the  British  popula- 
tion which  had  taken  place,  and  by  the  settlements 
which  had  been  formed  by  American  loyalists,  in 
the  upper  districts  of  the  late  Province  of  Quebec ; 
in  consequence  of  which  a  sufficiently  numerous  body 
of  persons  of  British  origin  might,  under  a  proper 
system  of  representation,  have  been  introduced  into 
the  colonial  legislature,  without  offending  against 
any  principle  of  justice,  and  certainly  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  dictates  of  sound  policy.  Had  this 
course,  which  was  anticipated  at  the  time,  by  the 
French  Canadian  population,  and  would  then  have 
been  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  by  them,  been  pursued, 
Your  Petitioners  are  confident,  that  the  province 
w^ould  now  have  been,  in  all  essential  particulars,  an 
English  province.  Unfortunately,  Your  Petitioners, 
in  common  with  their  fellow-subjects  of  British  origin, 
have  to  lament,  that,  instead  of  adopting  the  policy 
which  has  been  mentioned,  the  measure  of  dividing 
the  province  was  unexpectedly,  and  to  the  utter 
surprise  of  the  persons  who  had  petitioned  for  a  change 
in  the  constitution,  without  imagining  that  it  was  to 
be  accompanied  by  any  such  measure,  resolved  on ; 
by  which  the  English  population  in  Lower  Canada 
was  rendered  inefficient,  from  the  comparative  small- 
ness  of  their  numbers,  and  the  whole  power  of  the 
representative  branch  of  the  government  was  given  to 
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the  French  Canadians.  It  is  a  fact  also,  not  un- 
important to  be  stated,  that  both  the  British  and 
French  Canadian  subjects,  who  had  united  in  a  joint 
petition  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  praying  for  a 
change  in  the  government,  concurred  through  their 
agent,  in  petitioning,  and  were  heard  by  counsel, 
against  the  division  of  the  province :  but  their  efforts 
were  unavailing. 

It  is  from  this  impolitic  measure.  Your  Petitioners 
state  with  confidence,  that  the  political  evils  under 
which  Lower  Canada  has  since  laboured  have  prin- 
cipally resulted,  as  their  primary  cause.  The  French 
Canadian  population,  for  a  short  period  of  time  aftei* 
the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution,  partly  from 
incapacity  to  exercise  the  political  powers  with  which 
they  had  become  invested,  and  partly  from  some  re- 
maining deference  for  their  English  fellow -subjects, 
used  their  ascendancy  with  moderation ;  but  this  dis- 
position was  not  of  long  continuance,  and  soon  yielded 
to  the  inveterate  anti-british  and  anti-commercial 
prejudices,  by  which  they  have  not  ceased  to  be 
actuated.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  persons  of 
British  origin,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  num- 
ber, who  have  been  elected  rather  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
pearances, than  from  any  regard  for  their  qualifica- 
tions, have  been  excluded  from  the  House  of  Assembly. 
The  proportion  of  English  representatives,  for  many 
years  past,  has  hardly  ever  amounted  to  one  fourth  of 
the  entire  number ;  and,  at  the  present  time,  of  fifty 
members  who  represent  Lower  Canada,  only  ten  are 
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English.  This  hranch  of  the  government  may  indeed 
be  said  to  be  exclusively  in  the  possession  of  the  un- 
educated peasantry  of  the  country,  under  the  ma- 
nagement and  control  of  a  few  of  their  countrymen, 
whose  personal  importance,  in  opposition  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  country  at  large,  depends  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  vicious  system.  As  illustrative 
of  the  spirit  by  which  this  body  has  been  actuated,  it 
will  not  be  deemed  irrelevant  to  mention,  that,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  present  constitution,  no  person 
of  British  origin  has  been  elected  Speaker  of  the  As- 
sembly, although,  if  regard  had  been  had  to  ability, 
knowledge,  and  other  qualifications,  a  preference  must 
have  been  given  to  persons  of  that  description. 

The  composition  of  a  legislative  body,  such  as  that 
which  has  been  described,  under  the  influence  of  the 
prejudices  of  a  foreign  people,  without  the  requisite 
ability  for  the  discharge  of  its  functions,  and  from 
which  persons,  who  by  their  knowledge,  their  property, 
and  their  respectability  and  influence  in  society,  would 
constitate  its  most  eligible  Members,  stand  excluded, 
certainly  cannot  be  deemed  fit  for  regulating  the  con- 
cerns of  a  British  Province  of  so  much  importance  as 
Lower  Canada,  consistently  with  the  interests  of  the 
province  itself  or  those  of  the  mother  country.  And 
if  to  those  causes  of  disqualification  be  added  the 
most  marked  repugnance  to  every  measure,  calculated 
to  assimilate  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  with  their 
fellow-subjects  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  to 
promote  its  commercial  prosperity,  it  is  impossible 
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not  to  observe  in  the  constitution  of  the  assembly  of 
Lower  Canada,  the  fertile  source  of  all  the  evils  com- 
plained of.  Hence  it  is  indeed  that  the  ever-recurring 
differences  between  the  several  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature have  principally  arisen : — Hence  it  is  that  the 
powers  of  the  executive  government  for  the  improve- 
ment and  advancement  of  the  colony,  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  become  paralysed  and  utterly  inefficient: — 
Hence  it  is  that  the  extension  of  British  settlements  has 
been  impeded,  and  the  increa  Je  of  British  population, 
by  the  tide  of  emigration  which,  for  some  years  past, 
has  flowed  so  copiously  into  this  province,  been  pre- 
vented:— Hence  it  is,  in  fhie,  that  all  commercial 
enterprise  and  improvement  1  ave  been  crippled  and 
obstructed,  and  the  country  remains  with  all  the 
foreign  characteristics  which  it  possessed  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest,  that  is,  in  all  particulars,  French. 

The  experience  which  Your  Petitioners  have  had 
of  these  evils,  and  the  prospect  of  still  greater,  if  an 
effectual  remedy  be  not  applied,  have  rendered  the 
proposed  union  of  the  provinces,  to  them,  a  matter 
of  the  most  intense  interest.  They  will  therefore,  it 
is  hoped,  stand  excused,  if,  on  a  question  involving 
their  dearest  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  their  posterity, 
as  British  subjects,  they  speak  the  language  of  truth, 
without  reserve.  In  doing  so,  they  feel  themselves 
constrained,  on  tliis  part  of  the  subject,  to  declare 
that,  in  their  humble  apprehension,  the  adoption  or 
rejection  of  the  union  will  determine  whether  this 
province   is  to    be  io  fact,  as  well  us  in  name,  a 
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British  province,  or  whether,  under  the  disguise  of 
British  dependence  for  some  time  h)nger,  it  is  to  be 
for  ever  French.  In  assuming  the  latter  to  ])e  the  con- 
sequence of  not  adopting  the  union,  Your  Petitioners 
are  grounded  on  the  most  conclusive  facts.  The  French 
population  of  Canada,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  was 
estimated  at  sixty  thousand  ;  and  it  is  supposed  may 
now  exceed  three  hundred  thousand.  The  whole 
of  this  population,  though,  with  the  exception  of  an 
inconsiderable  number,  born  under  the  English  domi- 
nion, is  as  strongly  marked  by  the  characteristics  of 
their  foreign  origin,  as  to  language,  manners,  habits 
and  dispositions,  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest.    Without  a  union,  this  population  must  retain 

its  present  ascendancy  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  will  not  of  course,  of  its  own  accord 

cease  to  be  French.  Its  progressive  increase,  under 
the  fostering  protection  of  Great  Britain,  would  there- 
fore necessarily  lead  to  the  result,  which,  without  a 
union,  is  anticipated.  And  Your  Petitioners  cannot 
omit  to  notice  that  the  unreasonable  extent  of  political 
rights  which  has  been  conceded  to  this  population,  to 
the  prejudice  of  their  fellow-subjects  of  British  origin, 
together  with  a  sense  of  their  growing  strength,  has  al- 
ready had  the  effect  of  realising,  in  the  imaginations  of 
many  of  them,  their  fancied  existence  as  a  separate 
nation,  under  the  name  ofthe  "  Nation  C anadienne  ;'* 
implying  pretensions,  not  more  irreconcilable  with  the 
rights  of  their  fellow-subjects,  than  with  a  just  subor- 
dination to  the  parent  state,     Your  Petitioners  would 
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respectfully  suhniit  whether  a  system  of  Government 
which  has  had  such  effects,  and  which,  in  its  ulterior 
consequences,  must  expose  Great  Britain  to  the  mor- 
tification and  disgrace  of  having,  at  immense  expense, 
reared  to  the  maturity  of  independence  a  foreign  con- 
quered colony,  to  become  the  ally  of  a  foreign  nation, 
and  the  scourge  of  its  native  subjects  ?ind  their  de- 
scendants, ought  to  be  persisted  in  ? 

In  respectfully  representing  the  considerations  re- 
quiring a  union,  derived  from  the  foreign  character  of 
a  great  part  of  the  population  of  Lower  Canada,  audits 
inimical  disposition  to  every  thing  British,  Your  Pe- 
titioners have  only  stated  those  grounds  for  the  mea- 
sure, to  which  their  situation  and  past  experience  have 
given  peculiar  force  and  urgency.  But  if  these  were 
even  excluded  from  view,  and  the  population  of  both 
Provinces  were  entirely  homogeneous,  the  necessity  of 
uniting  them,  for  their  common  interest,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  mother  country,  would  still  be  unquestion- 
able. It  is  a  consequence  of  the  relative  geographi- 
cal situation  of  these  provinces,  that  Upper  Canada  is 
entirely  dependent  on  Lower  Canada,  for  the  means 
of  communicating  with  the  parent  state  and  other 
countries :  it  is  only  through  Lower  Canada,  that  the 
Upper  Province  can  receive  its  supplies,  or  export  its 
surplus  commodities.  The  Port  of  Quebec  is  the  en- 
trance common  to  both.  This  being  situated  in  Low- 
er Canada,  the  Inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada  can 
have  neither  free  ingress  into,  nor  egress  from,  their 
country,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  permitted  by 
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the  Government  of  Lower  Canada.  This,  Your 
Petitioners  humhly  represent,  is  a  cause  for  the  union 
of  the  provinces  perpetual  in  its  operation,  and  which 
cannot  be  counteracted  without  a  long  series  of  incon- 
vcniencies  and  disasters  to  both.  If,  while  it  may  still 
be  done,  the  poj  alation  of  the  two  provinces  be  not 
gradually  assimilated  and  identified  in  their  interests 
by  a  union,  the  difl'erences  between  them,  from  the 
causes  now  in  operation,  and  the  collisions  to  which 
they  will  give  rise,  must  have  the  effect  of  rendering 
the  inhabitants  of  each  a  separate  and  distinct  people, 
with  the  most  hostile  feelings  towards  each  other,  re- 
quiring only  a  fit  occasion  to  urge  them  into  measures 
of  actual  violence.  In  the  progress  of  things  to- 
wards this  conclusion,  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada would  imperceptibly  be  induced  to  form  con- 
nexions with  their  American  neighbours ;  and,  being 
unnaturally  disjoined  from  Lower  Canada,  would  seek 
to  diminish  the  inconveniencies  thence  arising,  by  a 
more  intimate  intercourse  with  the  adjoining  states, 
leading  inevitably  to  a  union  with  that  country.  The 
natural  tendency  of  things  to  this  result,  while  the 
provinces  continue  under  separate  legislatures,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  is  likely  to  be  much  promoted,  by  the 
artificial  means  of  communication  by  canals,  which 
have  been  lately  formed,  at  immense  expense,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  affording  to  Upper  Canada,  if 
the  outlet  by  the  Port  of  Quebec  should  be  rendered 
inconvenient  to  her,  an  easy  communication  to  Ame- 
rican sea-ports : — And  her  disposition  to    avail  her- 
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sell' of  this  coniinimiration  will  obviously  bo  increased, 
while  the  Lower  Province  continues  in  its  character 
to  be  French. 

Some  of  the  inconveniencies  arising  from  the  divi- 
sion of  countries  thus  united  by  nature,  Your  Peti- 
tioners beg  leave  to  represent,  have  been  practically 
exhibited  in  the  disputes  respecting  revenue  between 
the  two  provinces.  Upper  Canada  relies  on  the 
revenue  to  be  (derived  from  import  duties,  for  the 
payment  of  her  civil  expenditure.  The  nature  of 
her  local  situation  precludes  her  from  conveniently  or 
effectually  levying  these  duties  within  her  own  limits: 
it  is  at  the  Port  of  Quebec  only  she  can  levy  them : — 
but  this  is  in  another  province ;  and,  while  she  has  a 
separate  legislature,  beyond  the  authority  of  her 
government.  The  consequence  has  been,  that,  till 
the  recent  interposition  of  the  power  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  she  has  been  dei)endent  on  the  good  will 
of  the  legislature  of  Lower  Canada,  for  a  proportion 
of  the  duties  levied  at  the  Port  of  Quebec,  and  has 
been  virtually  subjected  to  taxation  by  the  legis- 
lature of  another  province,  without  her  concurrence 
or  consent.  It  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  impossible 
to  determine  what  proportion  of  the  duties  ir.  question 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  Upper  Canada,  regard  being 
had  to  strict  justice  between  the  provinces ;  and  it 
has  been  urged  that  the  claims  of  natural  justice, 
on  the  part  of  Upper  Canada,  would  only  require  for 
her,  either  a  free  transit  for  goods  imported  for  that 
province,   or  the   payment  to    her   of   the   duties, 
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artually  levied  on  such  imporftitions,  at  the  Port  of 
(^)iiel)cc.  Your  Petitioners  will  not,  onthisoecasion, 
])resiimc  to  canvass  tlic  merits  of  tlieconllicting  rights 
of  the  two  provinces  on  this  subject,  but  will  only 
observe,  that  if  the  provinces  bo  not  united  under 
one  legislature,  no  system  which  human  ingenuity 
can  devise,  will  be  found  effectual  or  satisfactory,  in 
obviating  this  ground  of  diflerence  between  them,  or 
exclude  just  cause  of  complaint  by  one  or  other  of 
the  parties  concerned. 

In  what  respects  the  regulations,  recently  establish- 
ed, by  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  for  settling 
the  differences  now  referred  to,  Your  Petitioners, 
while  they  acknowledge  the  beneficent  views  which 
have  dictated  them,  feel  it  incumbent  on  them  re- 
spectfully to  state  that  those  regulations,  if  consi- 
dered in  any  other  light  than  a  temporary  expedient, 
would  not  be  found  reconcilable  with  the  just  rights 
of  the  Lower  Province  or  of  its  legislature,  and 
would  be  productive  of  great  evils.  Your  Petitioners 
cannot  omit  to  observe,  that  the  proportion  of  duties 
allowed  to  Upper  Canada  is  greater  than,  if  regard 
were  had  to  her  present  consumption  of  dutiable  ar- 
ticles imported  at  Quebec,  she  could  be  considered 
fairly  entitled  to  ;  nor  can  they  pass  over  in  silence 
the  extreme  inconveniencies  and  injury,  that  would 
be  occasioned  by  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the 
power  of  the  legislature  of  Lower  Canada,  as  a  per- 
manent measure,  nor  the  inadequacy  of  arbitration  to 
regulate,  as  proposed,  the  important  interests  in  ques- 
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tion.  Witli  the  most,  porfoct  submission,  Your  Peti- 
tioners beg  leave  to  express  their  behef,  that  neither 
of  the  Provinces  woul '  be  satisfied,  for  any  length  of 
time,  with  the  arrangements  referred  to ;  and  that  the 
advancement  and  improvement  of  both  would  be  most 
injuriously  retarded,  by  the  incapacity  under  which 
the  legislature  of  each  would  labour,  to  provide, 
by  its  own  authority,  a  revenue  adequate  to  its 
wants. 

While  Your  Petitioners  thus  humbly  represent  the 
conviction  they  feel  that  the  regulations  above  re- 
ferred to  must  create  dissatisfaction,  and  be  found 
inadequate  for  the  purposes  intended,  they  cannot 
but  observe  in  this  inadequacy  the  strongest  reason 
for  adopting  the  remedy  of  a  Union,  by  which  the 
evil  intended  to  be  palliated  by  those  regulations 
would  not  only,  by  the  removal  of  its  cause,  be  ex 
tinguished  for  ever,  but  a  multitude  of  other  evils  be 
removed  and  preventpd. 

In  adverting  to  the  injurious  consequences  arising 
from  the  division  of  the  late  Province  of  Quebec,  Your 
Petitioners  cannot  omit  to  notice  more  particularly 
the  effect  that  measure  has  had  in  preventing  the  in- 
crease of  the  British  population  in  Lower  Canada, 
and  the  developement  of  its  resources.  The  predo- 
minance of  the  French  population  in  the  legislature 
has  occasioned  obstacles  to  the  settlement  of  British 
emigrants  that  have  not  been  surmounted ;  so  that 
the  vast  increase  of  British  population,  to  have  been 
expected  from  this  cause,  has  been,  in  a  great  degree, 
prevented.      The  injury  sustained  in  this  particular 
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may  ho  easily  appreciated,  when  it  i^  ohscrved  that, 
since  tlic  late  American  war,  upwards  oi'  eij;hty  thou- 
sand souls  (that  is  a  ninnhcr  fipial  to  one  fourth  oi'the 
actual  French  popuhition)  have  i\m\\{\  their  way  to 
this  province  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and 
of  these,  scarcely  one  twentieth  part  remain  within 
its  limits:  the  rest,  with  the  excei)tion  of  a  small  num- 
ber who  have  settled  in  Upper  Canada,  having  been 
induced  by  the  foreign  character  of  the  country  in 
which  they  had  sought  an  asylum,  and  the  discourage- 
ments they  experienced,  to  try  their  fortune  in  the 
United  States.  The  loss  thus  sustained  is  not  confmed 
to  those  who  left  the  country,  but  comprises  their 
connexions  and  friends  who  would  have  followed 
them.  In  the  same  proportion  as  the  increase  of 
British  population  has  been  prevented,  has  the  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country 
been  retarded  and  obstructed  ;  as  it  is  to  the  enter- 
prise, intelligence,  and  persevering  industry  of  that 
population,  that  both  agriculture  and  commerce  must 
be  principally  indebted  for  their  advancement.  On 
this  head  it  may  be  fairly  advanced  that,  had  not  the 
impolitic  division  of  the  late  province  of  Quebec 
taken  place,  and  had  a  fit  plan  of  representation  been 
adopted,  the  British  population  would  now  exceed 
the  French,  and  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
country  be  greatly  beyond  their  present  amount. 

The  injury  thus  produced  to  the  interests  of  the 
mother  country,  and  those  of  the  colony,  by  the 
French  character  which  now  belongs  to  this  country, 
and  the  predominance   of  French  principles.    Your 
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rctitionors  Iminhly  roprcscMit,  willumt  a  miion  olthc 
provinces,  must  be  aggriivatcil  by  the  augmented  in- 
fluence of  tbofic  causes,  arising  even  from  a  recent  act 
of  liberality  on  the  part,  of  Ihe  mother  country 
towards  I.or  colonies.  Accordini;  to  the  colonial 
system  recently  Hdoj)ted,  a  direct  intercourse  l)ct\veen 
Lower  Canada  and  Franrc  is  now  permitted  ;  the 
immediate  cil'ects  of  which  will  unquestionably  be  to 
give  increased  strength  to  those  national  feelings  and 
prejudices,  whicli,  during  sixty  years  of  interdicted 
communication  with  France,  have  remained  unabated, 
and  to  render  more  inveterate  the  causes  of  disunion 
between  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  Lower  Canada ; 
which  eflccts,  as  well  as  others  more  remote,  afiecting 
the  stability  of  His  Majesty's  government,  can  only 
be  counteracted  by  the  j)roposed  union  of  the  pro- 
vinces under  one  legislature. 

Your  Petitioners,  without  trespassing  on  the  patience 
of  your  Honorable  House,  by  a  longer  detail  of  the 
injurious  consequences  produced  by  the  division,  will 
beg  leave  to  specify  succinctly  the  benefits  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  union  of  the  provinces.  By  this  mea- 
sure, the  political  evils  complained  of  in  both  pro- 
vinces would  be  removed : — The  French  population 
of  Lower  Canada,  now  divided  from  their  fellow- 
subjects,  by  their  national  peculiarities  and  prejudices, 
tmd  with  an  evident  disposition,  under  the  present 
system,  to  become  a  separate  people,  would  be  gra- 
dually assimilated  to  the  British  population  of  both 
j>rovinces,   and  with  it  moulded   into   one  people,  of 
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British  character,  and  with   British   feelings: — All 
opposition  of  interest  and  cause  of  difference  between 
the  provinces   would  be   for    ever    extinguished  : — 
an  efficient  legislature,  capable  of  conciliating  the 
interests  of    the  colony  with  those  of  the    mother 
country,  and  providing  for  the  security,  and  advancing 
the  agricultural  and  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
country,  would  be  established;  by  means  of  which 
the  internal  improvement    of  both  provinces  would 
not  only  be  rapidly  promoted,  with  the  consequent 
benefits  thence  arising  to  Great  Britain,  but  their 
strength  and  capacity  to  resist  foreign  aggression  le 
greatly    increased: — the  ties  of  connexion  between 
the  colony  and  the  parent  state  would  be  strength- 
ened and  confirmed,  and  a  lasting  dependence  of  the 
Canadas  on  the  latter  be  ensured,  to  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  both. 

Under  a  full  conviction  that  these  important  and 
lasting  benefits  will  be  realized  by  a  union  of  the 
provinces,  your  Petitioners  humbly  pray  that  an  Act 
for  uniting  the  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Ca- 
nada under  one  legislature,  may  be  passed,  with 
such  provisions  for  rendering  the  measure  effectual, 
as,  in  your  wisdom,  may  appear  expedient. 

And  your  Petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound, 

Will  ever  pray,  S^c.  ^c.  ^c, 

Montr  mh        December,  18221. 
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rO  the  Honorable  the  Knights,  Citizens, 
and  Burgesses,  representino;  the  Com- 
mons of  tlie  United  Kinodoni  of 
Great  Britain  and  Irehmd  in  PaHiu- 
ment  assembled. 


The  Petition  of  the  Subscribers,  His  Majesty's  dultful 
and  loyal  subjects,  of  British  birth  or  descent.  Inha- 
bitants of  the  Townships  of  Dunham,  Stanbridge, 
St.  Armand,  Sutton,  Potion,  Slunstead,  Barnston, 
Barford,  Hereford,  E'arnham,  Brome,  Bolton,  Hat- 
ley,  Compto7i,  Clifton,  Granbi/,  Shefford,  Stu/ccti/, 
Orford,  Ascott,  Eaton,  Newport,  Bury,  Hampden, 
Milton,  Roxion,  Durham,  Melborne,  Windsor,  Ship- 
ton,  Stoke,  Dudswell,  Simpson,  Kingsej/,  Grantham, 
Wickham,  IVendo^^er,  Brompton,  and  other  Town- 
ships and  places  situated  on  the  South-East  side  of 
the  River  St.  Lawrencet  in  the  Province  of  Lower 
Canada. 


HUMni.Y   SUF.WETll, 

THAT  your  Petitioners  have  learnt  witfi  the  most 
heartfelt  satisfaction  and  the  most  profound  gratitude, 
that  a  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  honourable  the  House 
of  Commons,  at  the  hist  session  of  the  parliaiuent  of 
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the  United  Kingdom,  ior  uniting  tlic  provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  under  one  legislature ;  a 
measure  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  townships  of 
Lower  Canada  look  forward  as  the  only  effectual  means 
of  terminating  the  difficulties  and  troubles  under  which 
they  have  laboured  in  times  past,  and  of  preventing 
the  evils  with  which  a  continuation  of  the  present  state 
of  things  would  threaten  them  for  the  time  to  come. 

That  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  townships 
is  different  from  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  is  likely  to  prove  most  unfortunate  and 
disastrous  for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  unless  the 
legislative  aid  of  the  land  of  their  ancestors  be  ex- 
tended to  relieve  them — as  will  be  briefly  shown  in  the 
following  statement :  The  Province  of  Lower  Canada 
according  to  its  present  condition,  may  be  separated 
mto  two  parts,  viz.  First,  the  Seignories  or  French 
Lower  Canada,  which  comprehends  a  narrow  tract  of 
land  on  each  side  of  the  River  St  Lawrence,  varying 
in  breadth  from  ten  to  forty  miles. — And  secondly,  the 
Townships,  or  English  Lower  Canada,  vi^hich  compre- 
hends the  remainder  of  the  province,  and  is  more 
extensive,  and  capable  of  containing  a  far  greater  po- 
pulation than  the  seignories  or  French  Lower  Canada. 
The  seignorial  part  of  Lower  Canada,  whose  popula- 
tion may  be  considered  as  about  half  filled  up,  is  inha- 
bited chiefly  by  Canadians,  whose  origin  and  lan- 
guage are  French,  but  contains  besides  these,  a  po- 
pulation of  about  40,000  inhabitants  of  British  origin. 
The  townships,  or  English  Lower  Canada,  are  peopled 
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WHOLLY  by  inhabitants  of  British  birth  and  descent, 
and  American  h)yalists,  amounting  at  present  to  about 
40,000  souls,  who  have  no  other  language  than  that  of 
their  Britisli  ancestors,  who  inhabit  lands  granted 
under  the  British  tenure  of  free  and  common  soccai^rc, 
who  have  a  Protestant  clergy,  for  whose  maintenance 
a  portion  of  those  lands  are  set  aside,  and  who,  not- 
withstanding, are  subjected  to  French  laws,  (the  cus- 
tom of  Paris)  of  which  they  know  nothing,  compiled  in 
a  language  with  which  they  are  unacquainted. 

In  addition  to  the  evil  of  subjection  to  foreign  laws 
in  a  foreign  language,  the  townships,  or  Englisli  Lower 
Canada,  labour  under  the  further  difficulty  of  having 
no  courts  within  their  own  limits,  for  the  administration 
even  of  those  foreign  laws,  but  are  compelled  for  the 
most  trifling  legal  redress,  to  resort  to  the  courts  es- 
tablished at  the  cities  of  Quebec,  Montreal,  or  Three 
Rivers,  in  Seignorial  Canada,  at  a  distance  frequently 
from  100  to  150  miles,  through  a  country  where  the 
travelling,  by  reason  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  laws 
regarding  communications,  is  frequently  difficult  and 
dangerous. — And  to  complete  the  measure  of  their 
grievances,  the  townships  are  de  facto  without  any 
representation  whatever  in  the  provincial  House  of 
Assembly  in  Lower  Canada.  Their  complaints  to  the 
Provincial  Assembly  have  been  always  treated  with 
contempt  or  indifference,  nor  can  Your  Petitioners 
account  for  their  beingplaced,  as  it  were,  almost  out  of 
the  pale  of  civil  Government,  by  a  neglect  so  different 
from  the  course  pursued  in  the  legislatures  of  other 
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British  Provinces,  except  oil  the  supposition  that  the 
French  Canadian  House  of  Assembly  has  not  been 
desirous  that  emigrants  from  Britain  or  of  British  ori- 
gin should  have  inducements  to  seek  an  asylum  or  be- 
come settlers  in  Lower  Canada.  If  such  indeed  were 
the  object,  it  has  not  failed  of  partial  success ;  as  of 
the  many  thousand  emigrants  who,  within  the  last  few 
years,  have  arrived  from  Great  Britain,  scarcely  one 
thousand  have  settled  in  the  townships  of  Lower 
Canada;  but  great  numbers  of  them  have  gone  into  the 
United  States,  considering  possibly,  that  they  should 
there  find  themselves  in  a  less  foreign  country,  than  in 
this  British  colony  under  its  present  circumstances,  and 
under  the  foreign  aspect  of  the  representative  branch 
of  its  legislature. 

Your  Petitioners  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  general 
statement  they  have  given  of  their  condition,  by  enter- 
ing into  the  detail  of  the  numerous  hardships  and  diffi- 
rulties  with  which  they  have  had  to  contend,  although 
sensible  that  the  recitalwould  call  forth  commiseration. 
They  will  content  themselves  with  stating,  that  as  settle- 
ments under  these  English  tenures  have  been  com- 
menced, as  immense  tracts  still  remain  to  be  settled, 
and  as  the  population  of  Lower  Canada,  is  trifling  com- 
pared to  the  amount  which  it  is  capable  of  attaining, 
there  can  be  no  sound  reason  for  rearing  up  any  por- 
tion of  the  Province  so  as,  at  its  maturity,  to  constitute 
a  nation  of  foreigners  or  for  continuing  a  system  cal- 
culated to  deter  Britons  and  their  descendants  from 
settling  upon  the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown. — In  the 
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management  of  colonies,  as  inthe  managenientof  youth, 
prudence  would  seem  to  dictate  that  the  lasting  interests 
of  the  future  maturity,  not  the  momentary  inclinations 
of  the  present  condition,  should  be  considered  of  the 
deepest  import — already,  within  a  recent  period,  nearly 
a  hundred  thousand  emigrants  of  British  birth  have 
made  Lower  Canada  only  a  place  of  transit;  who,  if 
the  foreign  aspect  of   the  legislature  had  not  urged 
them  to  take  an  abode  elsewhere,  might  have  augmented 
the  strength  and  means  of  the  English  population  in  the 
Province.  But  notwithstanding  the  past  checks  to  colo- 
nial increase,  unless  similar  causes  arc  allowed  to  ope- 
rate hereafter,  future  emigrants  and  their  descendants 
joined  to  the  English  already  established  here,  may 
ultimately  form  a  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  render  the  country  in  fact,  as  it  is  in  name,  a  British 
colony.     And  in  the  attainment  of  this  happy  result 
no  injury  could  be  done  to  the  just  rights  of  others ; 
nor  would  even  any  prejudices  be  affected  except  those 
delusions  circulated  and  fostered  by  demagogues  "that 
the   Canadians  of  French  extraction  are  to  remain  a 
distinct  people,  and  that  they  are**  entitled  to  be  consi- 
dered a  Nation," — prejudices,  from  which  it  must  fol- 
low as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  Province  of 
Lower  Canada  (of  which  not  one  sixth  part  is  settled) 
should  be  deemed  their  national  territory,  where  none 
but  those  willing  to  become  French  ought  to  be  allow- 
ed  to  establish  themselves — prejudices,  which,  how- 
ever absurd  they  may  appear,  will  obtain  strength  and 
influence,  if  not  speedily  and  completely  discouraged, 
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and  will  be  found  not  only  incompatible  with  colonial 
duty  and  allegiance,  but  also  dangerous  to  the  future 
safety  of  the  adjoining  colonies,  and  subversive  of  the 
rights  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  townships,  as  well 
as  of  all  the  English  settled  in  Seignorial  Canada, 
through  whose  hands  the  entire  trade  of  the  Mother 
Country  is  conducted. 

Your  Petitioners,  the  inhabitants  of  English  Lower 
Canada,  had  always  flattered  themselves  that  no  laws 
would  be  imposed  or  continued  on  that  portion  of  the 
country,  having  a  tendency  to  compel  them  to  resem- 
ble a  foreign  nation,  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  their  British  origin  ;  and  their  confidence 
on  this  occasion  was  encreased  by  their  recollection  of 
the  promises  of  his  late  Majesty,  to  give  English  laws 
to  his  subjects  settling  in  Canada,  and  by  the  excep- 
tion (an  exception  never  yet  enforced  in  practice) 
contained  in  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774,  declaring 
that  the  Provisions  of  that  Act,  establishing  French 
laws  "  should  not  extend  to  lands  to  be  thereafter 
granted  "  in  free  and  common  socage,"  n]  tenure 
which  exists  exclusively  in  the  townships. 

Your  Petitioners  felt,  and  they  trust  it  is  a  feeling 
which  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  sympathy  in  the  hearts 
of  their  countrymen,  and  the  countrymen  of  their 
ancestors  in  Britain,  that  the  knowledge  of  their  native 
English  Langviage  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  learn  their  rights  and  to  perform  their  duties 
as  faithful  subjects,  while  they  resided  under  British 
tenures  in  what  is,  at  least  in  name,  a  British  Colony. 
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They  felt  that  one  great  anil  glorious  object  of 
nations  rearing  up  and  protecting  colonics,  must  be  the 
establishment  of  a  people  who  should  perpetuate  in 
after  ages  the  honored  resemblance  of  the  parent 
state ;  and  they  felt  that  it  could  neither  be  consistent 
with  the  dignity  nor  the  interests  of  Great  Britain, 
to  rear  up  a  colony  to  be  hereafter  in  language  and 
in  laws  a  representative  of  France,  while  France  was 
exempted  from  all  the  expence  of  its  protection. 
They  considered  the  townships  of  Lower  Canada, 
now  inhabited  solely  by  settlers  of  British  birth  and 
origin,  speaking  only  the  English  language,  and  hav- 
ing a  protcstant  clergy  upon  whom  one  seventh  of 
the  land  is  bestowed — as  possessing  a  sacred  claim 
upon  the  British  Government  for  protection,  against 
the  painful  and  humiliating  prospect,  that  their  pos- 
terity might  be  doomed  to  acquire  the  language  and 
assume  the  manners  and  character  of  a  Foreign 
people. — And  they  also  considered  that  the  right  of 
the  townships  to  representation  in  the  Provincial 
Assembly,  would  not  have  been  withheld  from  them 
in  any  other  British  colony,  nor  perhaps  even  here, 
had  not  their  language  and  descent  been  British. 

Your  Petitioners  would  gladly  limit  their  solici- 
tations to  one  point — that  of  being  allowed  a  repre- 
sentation in  the  Provincial  Parliament,  proportioned 
to  the  consequence  and  growing  importance  of  the 
extensive  districts  they  inhabit, — if  a  sober  view  of 
their  future  safety  would  permit  them  to  confine  them 
selves  to  that  object ;  but  it  is  possible  that  even  this 
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sacred  and  inestimable  privilege  might,  when  ac- 
corded, be  deprived  of  much  of  its  advantage  and  effi- 
ciency towards  procuring  the  settlement  of  the  wild 
lands  by  emigrants  from  Britain,  in  consequence  of 
the  influence  of  the  majority  of  French  (Canadians, 
which  would  still  be  found  in  the  House  o,  Assembly 
of  Lower  Canada,  who,  in  the  midst  »1  professions 
of  attachment  to  the  mother  country,  seek  to  preserv' 
themselves  a  separate  and  distinct  people.  To  securt' 
and  preserve  to  the  colony  and  to  the  mother  country, 
the  full  benefit  which  would  be  likely  to  arise 
from  the  establishment  of  principles  calculated  to 
produce  a  gradual  assimilation  of  British  feelings 
among  all  the  inhabitants  of  whatever  origin,  it  would 
be  essentially  necessary  that  a  legislative  union 
between  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
should  take  place. 

There  are  many  reasons  in  addition  to  the  one  Your 
Petitioners  have  just  assigned,  which  render  the 
legislative  union  of  the  two  provinces  indispensable 
for  their  common  prosperity,  and  which  cause  that 
measure  to  be  most  earnestly  desired  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  both,  who  are  not  influenced  by  nationaj 
prejudices,  which  ought  to  be  extinguished,  or  by 
local  or  private  interests,  which  are  unworthy  to  be 
weighed  against  the  general  benefits  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Union. 

Your  Petitioners  humbly  represent,  that  no  argu- 
ments can  be  urged  against  the  Union  by  the  French 
Canadians,  which  will  not,  when  analyzed,  be  re- 
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solvable  into  this  real  meaning,   that  they  desire   to 
remain    a   separate  people,    thereby   ultimately    to 
become  a  French  Nation,  or  as  they  have  denomi- 
ted  themselves,  the  "  Nation  Canadienne.*'     The  Ca- 
nadians,   without   owing   any   of  their  increase   to 
er.iigraUon,   have   more   than   twice    doubled   their 
Minihcrs  since  the  conquest;  and  although  they  might 
\vithout  nny  injustice  or  deprivation  of  actual  rights, 
have  bcefi  I  y  this  time  assimilated  to  their  British 
follow  subjects,  they  are  nevertheless  at  this  day,  with 
!)ut  a  few  individual  exceptions,  as  much  foreigners  in 
character  as  when  that  event  took  place — and  must 
ever  continue  so,  were  the  present  state  of  things  to 
be  permanent. — The  present  crisis  therefore  offers  this 
alternative  to  Great  Britain,  either  by  uniting  the 
Provinces,  to  hold  out  inducements  to  the  French  to 
become  English,  or  by  continuing  the  separation,  to 
hold  out  inducements  to  the  English  in  Lower  Canada 
to  become  French.     And  the  question  is  not  whether 
a  country  already  peopled  is  to  renounce  its  national 
feelings  and  characteristics,  as  the  French  Canadians 
may  endeavour  to  represent,  but  whether  a  country  for 
the  most  part  waste,  and  to  be  hereafter  chiefly  peopled 
by  a  British  race,  is  to  assume  the  character,  language, 
and  manners  of  a  Foreign  nation.     Should  the  latter 
course  be  preferred,  Great  Britain  will  be  rearing  up 
a  people   of  foreigners,   to   become  at  no    distant 
period,  from  their  rapidly   increasing  population,   a 
scourge   to  its  adjoining   colonies,  whereas,   if  the 
union    be    adopted,    it   would    ultimately    remove 
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national  prejudices  and  hostility,  derived  from  difl'erence 
of  origin,  and  consolidate  the  population  of  both 
Provinces  into  ono  homogeneous  mass,  animated  by 
the  same  views  for  the  public  interest,  and  the  same 
sentiments  of  loyalty  towards  their  common  sove- 
reign. 

The  geographical  situation  of  the  two  provinces 
and  the  relations  which  nature  has  established  between 
them  absolutely  and  indispensably  require  their  union 
under  one  legislature,  for  they  have  but  one  outlet 
to  the  sea,  and  one  channel  of  communication  with  the 
mother  country.^ — The  only  key  of  that  communica- 
tion, the  only  sea-port,  is  in  the  possession  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  with  it  the  only  means  by  which,  for  a 
length  of  time  in  anew  country,  a  revenue  can  be  raised 
for  the  support  of  Government.  To  place,  or  to  leave 
the  only  key  of  communication,  the  only  source  of 
revenue,  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  a  people  like  the 
French  Canadians,  anti-commercial  in  principle,  ahd 
adverse  to  assimilation  with  their  British  fellow  sub. 
jects,  must  be  extreme  impolicy — nor  can  the  checks 
upon  the  imposition  and  repeal  of  import  duties  pro- 
vided by  the  act  of  the  last  Session  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  be  more  than  a  temporary  remedy — inas- 
much as  Upper  Canada  is  thereby  only  entitled  to  a 
species  of  veto,  and  has  no  initiative  or  deliberative 
voice  in  the  enactments — nor  indeed  can  human  wis- 
dom be  adequate  to  devise  such  a  system  of  revenue 
upon  imports,  while  the  Provinces  shall  remain  se- 
parate, as  will  not  give  unfair  and  unequal  advantages 
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t«>  the  ono  or  tlic  other,  and  of  necessity  produce 
irritation  and  enmity. 

Your  Petitioners  further  humbly  state,    That  the 
French  Canadians  have  been  long  admitted  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  freedom  and  the  rights  of  British  subjects, 
riglits  far  more  extensive  tlian  the  utmost  they  could 
have  hoped  for  had  they  continued  colonists  of  France, 
but  rights  and  duties    are  reciprocal ;  wherever  the 
former  exist,  the  latter  arc  obligatory ;  and  while  the 
freedom  and  protection  of  Britain  are  bestowed  upon 
Canadians  it  can  neither  be  unfair  nor  ungenerous  to 
require  in  return,  the  existence  of  such  an  amended 
constitution  as  shall  encourage  a  portion  of  our  bre- 
thren from  Britain,  to  establish  themselves  and  their 
posterity  upon  the  crown  lands  in  Lower  Canada. — 
From  a  union  of  the  provinces,  no  individual  could 
reasonably  complain  of  injury,  no  right  would  be  taken 
away,  no  just  pretensions  would  be  set  aside,  and  even 
no  prejudice  would  be  molested,  save  only  such  as 
might  be  found  in  those  who  cherish  visionary  views 
of  the  future  existence  of  a  Gallo-Canadian  nation, 
which  the  union  would  at  once  and  for  ever  dispel. 

To  discover  with  certainty  what  arc  t!ie  real  feel- 
ings which  excite  opposition  to  the  union  (however 
diversified  the  pretexts  assigned  may  be)  it  would 
only  be  requisite  to  consider,  whether  if  the  popula- 
tion were  all  of  the  same  origin,  in  provinces  situated 
us  tho.  Canadas  are  with  respect  to  each  other,  any 
objections  to  the  nieasure  would  be  made?  The 
answer  is  obvious,  tliere  would  be  none — And  if  the 
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real  motives  ol'  opposition  on  the  part  o|'  our  F\(MU'h 
Canadian  fellow  subjects,  whether  openl}  avowed  or 
speciously  disguised,  arise  from  the  intention  of  con- 
tinuing or  constituting  a  separate  people,  which  would 
perpetuate  among  us  the  disastrous  national  distinctions 
of  English  and  French,  they  form  the  strongest  pos- 
sible reasons  in  favor  of  the  union.  Your  Petitioners 
had  humbly  hoped,  that  the  guardian  care  of  the 
parent  state  would,  under  Providence,  secure  her 
colonies  in  this  part  of  the  globe  from  the  ultimate 
danger  of  those  national  animosities  and  distinctions 
which  have  existed  for  so  many  ages,  and  proved  such 
fertile  sources  of  evil  to  Britons  in  Europe.  And  en- 
tertaining as  they  do,  the  most  perfect  confidence  that 
the  salutary  measure  of  the  union  of  the  Canadas 
would  in  the  most  equitable  and  beneficial  manner 
secure  their  posterity  from  the  evils  they  have  men- 
tioned, they  humbly  conceive  that  the  honour,  as  well 
as  the  humanity  of  the  mother  country,  requires  it  to 
be  efifected,  while  it  is  yet  easily  practicable,  before 
the  population  shall  be  formidable  in  numbers,  and 
before  continually  recurring  exasperations  shall  have 
rendered  animosity  bitter  and  hereditary. 

Your  Petitioners  therefore  most  humbly  pray  that 
an  Act  be  passed  to  authorise  the  provincial  execu- 
tive government  to  divide  the  townships  of  Lower 
Canada  into  counties,  entitled  to  elect  members,  so 
as  equitably  to  provide  for  the  interests  of  their  future 
population  according  to  the  extent  of  their  territory, 
and  also  to  unite  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
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Canada  under  one  legislature  in  such  manner  as  may 
allow  of  representation  proportioned  in  some  mea- 
sure  to  territorial  extent,  which  thereby  will  provide 
for  the  growing  state  of  the  country,  and  also  of 
necessity  be  ultimately  proportioned  to  wealth  and 
population. 

And  your  Ihtilionas,  as  in  duty  bound,  will 
ever  pray,  ^c.  ^c. 


